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Directives for Catholic Action 


Letters of Pope Pius XI 


The Letters on Catholic Action addressed 
by Pope Pius XI to members of the Catholic 
Hierarchy constitute an important source of 
information on the subject. They should be 
read, studied and contemplated, because they 
express the mind of the Holy Father on so im- 
portant a question. The selection of available 
documents of this nature is by no means com- 
prehensive; but the letters chosen are the most 
important ones. These at least should be made 
available to the many earnest souls who are 
striving to carry out the wishes of the Supreme 
Pontiff in this regard. Moreover, many varied 
movements are now getting under way with the 
object of promoting Catholic Action in our 
country, and if these different initiatives are 
not to frustrate the very end they seek, they 
must achieve unanimity of thought and co-ordi- 
nation of effort—only possible if all possess 
precise and authoritative principles on the sub- 
ject. 

Our center of unity and supreme authority 
is necessarily the Holy Father himself, the 
Pope of Catholic Action, who has made con- 
stant effort, as he himself tells us, to increase 
even in the general formulas the precision of de- 
tail governing the action. The slightest indefi- 
niteness in terms and enunciation of principles 
must result fatally in practice, where they be- 
come greatly magnified. For when doubts and 
obscurities of doctrine remain, each interpreter 
will base hig own development on preconceived 
and pre-existent sympathies. These chief 
sources will be of the greatest help in the les- 
sening of such an evil. 

We are indebted to the Catholic Truth So- 
- ciety of London for generous permission to re- 
produce the English versions. The Letters to 
Spain, the Argentine and Portugal are from 
the pamphlet “The Pope and Catholic Action,” 
_published by them.*) 


1) These letters were collected and arranged by Rev. 
James D. Loeffler, S.J., of Boston. It is our intention 
to publish these valuable documents in a brochure.— 


EO. BES. J. 


Letter Addressed to Cardinal Bertram, 
Archbishop of Breslau 


(Dated 11, 18, 28. A. A. S., 1928, p. 384) 


_We have recently learned with keen satisfac- 
tion how much you have done and propose to 
do for the development of Catholic Action 
among your faithful children. The request that 
we should send some words of encouragement 
and guidance on the subject of this apostolate 
is yet another proof of your devotion to this 
Holy See. 


There is indeed nothing in this work which 
was not known in the days of the Apostles: In 
his epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul mentions 
his “collaborators” and requests that they 
should be treated as “having labored with him 
in the Gospel.” But in these times when the at- 
tack upon sound faith and morals increases in 
severity from day to day, and when the clergy, 
apparently by reason of their small numbers, 
are unable to satisfy the needs of souls, more 
reliance must be placed upon Catholic Action 
for the help which will fill the gaps in the ranks 
of the clergy with numberless lay assistants. 
This manner of sustaining the Catholic cause 
was recommended by Our predecessors and em- 
ployed by them when in moments of danger to 
the Church and society, they sounded a rally- 
ing call to the faithful to wage a holy warfare 
under the leadership of their bishops and to de- 
vote themselves in the measure of their 
strength to the eternal salvation of their neigh- 
bor. 

For Our part, We decided to promote Catho- 
lic Action from the very beginning of Our Pon- 
tificate. In the Encyclical Ubi Arcano we de- 
clared that it could not be separated from the 
pastoral ministry nor from Christian life. 
Since then We have repeatedly defined its na- 
ture and objects, always with great care, so 
that all who study the matter well understand 
that Catholic Action aims only to have the laity 
participate in some manner in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy. 

Catholic Action therefore does not consist 
only in the pursuit of one’s own Christian per- 
fection—though this is first and foremost. It 
is a true apostolate,in which Catholics of every 
social class take part, concerting their thoughts 
and activities around those centers of sound 
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doctrine and of many opportune social en- 
deavors; which, when legitimately and properly 
established, enjoy the backing and support of 
the bishops’ authority. Thus the faithful who 
are assembled and united in order that they 
may be ready at the call of the hierarchy are 
granted a kind of mandate from the latter 
whereby they receive new strength and stim- 
ulus. 

So then, very like to the mandate Divinely 
given to the Church, and to the apostolate of 
the hierarchy, an Action so commissioned can- 
not be said to be of a material order, but spiri- 
tual; not earthly, but celestial; not political, but 
religious. But it will be well, and proper, to 
call it Social Action since it has for its purpose 
to advance the Reign of Christ and thereby to 
provide society with the great benefits and ad- 
vantages which flow therefrom; that is to say, 
all those benefits which pertain to the states 
and are called political, but are the concern of 
the many rather than the few. 

This splendid object Catholic Action can and 
ought to achieve—provided that, obedient to 
the laws of God and of the Church, it remains 
completely aloof from the factional divisions 
of political parties. Inspired with this spirit, 
the Catholics who share in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy will have as their first goal the har- 
mony of the faithful in each nation on ques- 
tions pertaining to morality and religion; at 
the same time, as a matter of paramount im- 
portance, they will be strengthened for the task 
of disseminating the principles of Christian 
faith and doctrine far and wide, for defending 
them forcefully, and for promoting their prac- 
tice in public and private life. 

Catholic Action should therefore be a uni- 
versal action, uniting all Catholics without ex- 
ception as to age, sex, social condition, culture, 
or national or political inclination, provided the 
aims of nation or party do not conflict with the 
Christian law and the Gospel, or that adherents 
do not, by this very fact, imply renunciation of 
this law and doctrine. For We are speaking 
of an Action which embraces the whole man, 
and which aims at his integral civic and re- 
ligious formation, i. e., appreciation of his 
faith, a profound piety, a thorough knowledge 
of correct principles, and absolute integrity of 
character, and he who is lacking in these can- 
not exercise the hierarchy’s apostolate to ad- 
vantage. 

It is evident that in its practical application 
Catholic Action must vary according to the di- 
versity of age and sex, and the conditions of 
time and place. Thus those belonging to the 
youth organizations should chiefly form and 
prepare themselves to carry on in the future the 
work that has been begun; to men of more ma- 
ture years a broader field is open, for no under- 
taking which offers an opportunity to benefit 
society is forbidden to members of Catholic Ac- 


tion, if in some way it forms part of the divine 
mission of the Church. 

Neither does Catholic Action strive to follow 
an exclusive way and method in accomplishing 
its tasks; but on the contrary it embraces so- 
cieties and works of every kind, especially re- 
ligious ones, whether they be for the promotion 
of piety, the formation of the young, or for a 
strictly social or economic end. These societies 
and works it adapts and directs to the social 
apostolate. Furthermore, by a judicious distri- 
bution of forces and tasks, and through the 
unity of direction of the various elements of the 
whole organization, namely, the groups com- 
posed of men, of women, and of the youth of 
both sexes, Catholic Action will both enjoy the 
advantages of such religious and economic as- 
sociations, and will in turn bring them its sup- 
port and ensure their progress. This it will do 
in such a way that it will not only bring about 
harmony and good will among them, but also 
maintain the co-ordination of their efforts, with 
what reward to the Church and to society can 
be well imagined. 

In order to bring about this noble end which 
is primarily moral and religious, Catholic Ac- 
tion assuredly will not prevent the participa- 
tion of its members in public life in any ca- 
pacity. Rather, it renders them better fitted 
for public office by reason of the strict forma- 
tion of character which results from the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues. Was it not instituted 
for the purpose of bringing to society and to 
the state the most conscientious and able of- 
ficials? 

Therefore it cannot be said that Catholic Ac- 
tion neglects the true welfare of the state, since 
this welfare pertains, just as the promotion of 
every kind of public prosperity, to the scope of 
Christian charity. Is not that welfare where- 
in is contained the immediate end of civil so- 
ciety furthered by Catholic Action when it re- 
quires that its members respect legitimate 
authority and obey the laws, and that they 
guard and defend those things in which the 
well-being and happiness of the people consist, 
such as the integrity of moral life, the protec- 
tion of the home, and agreement between all 
classes, in short, everything that contributes to 
the peace and security of human society? 

This end will certainly be better attained if, 
as We have said, political controversies be rig- 
orously excluded even though the parties con- 
sist of Catholics who are otherwise not restrict- 
ed in their discussion of controversial matters; 
and if also strict adherence be given to the regu- 
lations and instructions of their spiritual rul- 
ers regardless of conflict, real or apparent, with 
party interests and discipline. 

From what has been here said, it is evident 
that Catholic Action must be regarded as a cer- 
tain way and method which the Church em- 
ploys in order to bestow many benefits on the 
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people, a means seemingly ordained by Divine 
Providence to enable the Church to draw to her 
evangelical law and teaching those who have no 
relations or contact with priests and hence 
might easily succumb to the false and perverse 
doctrines of seditious men. 

Such are the fundamental principles and 
foundations common to ail Catholic Action, 
though the forms may differ in accordance with 
the nature and conditions of nations. Thus it 
is plain that it deserves the patronage and 
favor not only of bishops and priests, who know 
that it is to Us as the apple of Our eye, but also 
of the government and officials of every state. 
For supported by this joint patronage it will 
certainly bring to Catholics a wealth of spiri- 
tual fruits, and by awakening religious senti- 
ments in the souls of men will everywhere 
greatly contribute to the civic welfare. Such 
is Our earnest desire and fervent wish. 

Meanwhile We are deeply grateful for the 
success which Catholic Action, patterned on 
Our instructions, has already evinced in your 
See. We are not less grateful to you, dear 
Brother, for the zeal you have shown in this 
cause, and We therefore bestow Our Apostolic 
Blessing upon you, your clergy and your people 
as a token of Our goodwill and a pledge of the 
Divine favor. 


The Guild Order (?) of the Middle 
Ages 


Current Misconceptions Concerning the 
Effectiveness of the Guilds 


It is a truism to say that the great depres- 
sion saw the birth of a host of unorthodox eco- 
nomic ideas, most of them plausible but quite 
unsound when subjected to critical examina- 
tion. In Catholic circles too, in spite of the 
social doctrines of the Church, there has been 
great incoherence. We have any number of 
Catholics who still believe in the out-moded and 
actually immoral economic liberalism of the 
nineteenth century, we have others who grasp 
eagerly at the panaceas offered by Father 
Coughlin, others who feel that Msgr. Ryan’s 
ideas for a better economic order are the sound- 
est yet advanced. On all sides we are deluged 
with quotations from the encyclicals often up- 
holding opposite points of view. There seems 
to be increasing enthusiasm for the co-opera- 
tive movement as a panacea for all the ills of 
our economic system, especially for that form 
of a truly co-operative movement taken by the 
medieval guilds, where we had the co-operation 
of employer and worker. As Father McGowan 
has pointed out, the vocational groups dis- 
cussed in the encyclicals would better be trans- 
lated as “guilds.” A corporative order based 
on Catholic social principles seems to be “the 
Catholic way out.” 


_ It is not my purpose to criticize this Chris- 

tian corporative ideal. It would be an enormous 
step forward if it could be put into practice. 
But I should like to bring up certain considera- 
tions which must be discussed whether or not 
we attain the corporative ideal. Even a mod- 
ern adaptation of the guild system offers no 
panacea. There are certain problems that still 
must be faced and it would be a grave mistake 
to be blinded by the utilitarian (or as Peter 
Maurin says the ‘“futilitarian’) doctrine of 
progress which, after all, postulates the perfec- 
tibility of man. Too many of our Catholic 
writers refer to the medieval guilds as ideal 
organizations in a golden age. This blanket 
endorsement of the medieval guilds shows a 
lack of knowledge of the history of the guild 
movement. There are many practical lessons 
that we can draw from a study of the medieval 
guilds but I wonder if, having learned these 
lessons, we would have the courage to apply 
them. 

In Europe north of the Alps the greatest 
development of the medieval town economy 
took place in that part of Europe then known 
as the Low Countries, including modern Bel- 
gium, Holland and French Flanders. In the 
course of the eleventh century towns arose in 
all parts of the Low Countries and during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was a 
steady expansion in their size and prosperity. 
Since the publication of Dr. Walsh’s famous 
book many years ago, we have been accustomed 
to think of the thirteenth century as the gold- 
en age of medieval civilization. The layman, 
reading of the medieval guild, could rightfully 
suppose that it too flourished in this century 
since it is supposed to represent the medieval 
economic organization of the town. But noth- 
ing is further from the truth. In the thirteenth 
century in the prosperous towns of the Low 
Countries we see very little of the ideal eco- 
nomic organization of the guild. The craft 
guilds in Flanders were scarcely organized be- 
fore the end of the thirteenth century and in- 
Brabant they did not exist until the fourteenth 
century. 

First of all it should be clear that life in the 
Middle Ages was anything but static. One of 
the great errors foisted upon students of his- 
tory since the Renaissance and Reformation 
has been the concept that there was no progress 
in the Middle Ages, that medieval civilization 
was static. It would seem that: both Catholic 
historians such as Dr. Walsh and non-Catholics 
such as Dr. Lynn Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity had sufficiently debunked this odd idea 
that civilization stood still for a thousand years. 
But we fail to realize that if civilization was 
not static neither was the economic order. 

From the very beginning of the towns it is 
probable that the merchants of all kinds or- 
ganized for mutual protection against lawless 
feudal lords, brigands, etc., as well as to pro- 
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mote their mutual economic interest. As soon 
as the towns appear in history we see in them 
the merchant guild. Now the merchant guild 
was rather different from the guild in the mind 
of those who look back longingly to the Middle 
Ages. At first it probably comprised all bur- 
ghers of the town engaged in commerce, but 
very soon it became restricted to the wealthier 
merchants, especially to those engaged in the 
main industry of the Low Countries, the cloth 
trade. The members of the merchant guild, or 
cloth guild, as it was sometimes called, became 
the aristocrats of the town and soon monopo- 
lized the government. They ruled the economic 
life dictatorially. It was this group which 
fixed the much-vaunted just price and living 
wage, not the workers, and the guiding prin- 
ciple behind the regulation of the economic life 
of the town by the guild merchant was not 
Christian charity and justice but the same 
principle which guides our present economic 
society, the desire for profits. Far from en- 
couraging the workers in the different indus- 
tries to band together for their mutual inter- 
est, the members of the merchant guild strictly 
forbade any assembly or organization of the 
workers. Only in a few cases did the work- 
ers succeed in setting up small groups for poor 
and sick relief and religious worship. Any at- 
tempt made by those we today call the crafts- 
men to organize was ruthlessly suppressed by 
the sword. Such was the situation in the thir- 
teenth century! 

In the fourteenth century and in certain 
Flemish towns in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth, the workers finally succeeded in organ- 
izing craft guilds and their success was largely 
due to a certain measure of support given them 
by the feudal lords, such as the Count of 
Flanders and the Duke of Brabant, who used 
the workers to aid them in quarrels with the 
town aristocrats and the landed nobles. The 
history of the struggle of the craft guilds 
against the wealthy cloth merchants dominates 
the fourteenth century and makes our present- 
day strikes look like Sunday-school picnics. 
The death-toll ran into the thouands, a real 
equilibrium was never established, and by the 
fifteenth century the beginning of English 
trade imperialism ruined for all time the pros- 
perous cloth trade of the Low Country towns. 
Furthermore, the unification of these terri- 
tories under the House of Burgundy spelled the 
end of the proud independence of the medieval 
towns. Henceforth a victory of the crafts 
meant little, and various risings of the workers 
were drowned in blood by the stern Burgundian 
dukes as, for example, when Charles the Bold 
sacked Liége and tore it stone from stone. 

It would be putting too much stress on the 
other side of the picture, however, to fail to 
point out that at certain periods in this long! 
struggle between the workers and the medieval 


capitalists, in some towns a temporary equilib- 
rium was established which, in regard to cer- 
tain crafts, partially fulfilled the dreams of our 
modern guildsmen. Sooner or later, however, 
either the patricians regained the upper hand 
or the more powerful of the crafts forced their 
hegemony over the weaker crafts. Elaborate 
town constitutions were at times carefully 
drawn up giving each economic group a fair 
share in the government of the town, in the 
regulation of industry, prices, etc., but these 
arrangements could not be preserved. At its 
best the guild organization of the medieval 
town functioned as follows: 

Those crafts which produced for a purely 
local market at times achieved a decent living 
standard for their members, set a just price 
and a just wage, and preserved the quality of 
the goods offered for sale. Production in each 
craft was limited to the local market, goods 
produced elsewhere were not allowed to be im- 
ported into the town and by the rigid control 
of prices, wages, importation of foreign work- 
ers, acceptance of apprentices, etc., some medi- 
eval towns achieved at least a temporary eco- 
nomic security. It should be recalled, however, 
that this town economy was closely connected 
with the farm lands surrounding the city walls 
and sometimes even existing inside the walls. 
This territory was generally ruled by the town 
authorities and gave the necessary balance to 
the closed economy, the self-containment, of the 
town. In a way it was almost like an expan- 
sion of the self-containment of the medieval 
manor. But we have seen that the cloth trade 
was the main cause of the prosperity of the Low 
Country towns. The same can be said for the 
Italian towns. The cloth industry, however, 
employing thousands of workers, could never 
exist on the local market. It depended essenti- 
ally upon an export trade, especially upon the 
French and English markets. Raw wool was 
purchased in England, manufactured into cloth 
in Ghent, Bruges, Louvain and Brussels, sold 
back to England, France and even to Italy 
where it was further refined by the Italian 
craftsmen. Soon the English and French be- 
gan making their own cloth, importing Flemish 
weavers to teach them just as today our Ameri- 
can technicians are teaching the Russians how 
to build airplanes. Soon there was wide-spread 
competition in the sale of cloth. Prices could 
not be fixed by the cloth guild or by the weav- 
ers, the dyers or the fullers, nor could wages. 
Everything depended on the world price. A 
war between England and France would com- 
pletely dislocate the cloth trade and throw out 
of employment the thousands of workers in that 
industry in the towns of the Low Countries. The 
uncertainty of their employment, the low wages 
paid them, and their inability to secure a share 
in the management of the industry made of the 
cloth workers the proletariat of the Middle 
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Ages. Almost every revolt of importance in 
the great medieval city of Ghent was started 
by the weavers. It was they who, headed by 
Van Artevelde, allied with England against 
their feudal overlord, the King of France, and 
drove out their master, the Count of Flanders. 
The medieval slums were the homes of the 
workers in the cloth industry. And when they 
fmally were organized in the fifteenth century 
in such strength that they could begin to dic- 
tate terms to their employers, the employers, 
forerunners of the Renaissance capitalists, sim- 
ply hired farmers and their families to do the 
weaving because they were unorganized and 
could work for less money. 


From this very brief summary of the history 
of the medieval guilds in Northern Europe it 
can be seen that the foundation of modern 
guilds would by no means solve the economic 
problem without other far-reaching reforms. 
First of all, history teaches us that only those 
guilds were at all successful which restricted 
their products to a purely local market. Are 
we willing to admit that restriction? To split 
our enormous industries into small, local, self- 
contained units closely correlated with an 
agrarian movement? Where an industry pro- 
duces goods for a world or even national mar- 
ket our medieval fathers never succeeded in 
enforcing their ideal of a just price and a living 
wage. Given the vastly greater complexity of 
our present economy can we succeed where 
they failed? Obviously we cannot establish a 
just price and at the same time compete in 
world markets. We must make our choice. 
Then what are we going to do about the prob- 
lem of the machine? It is intimately connected 
with the export trade, for most of our modern 
machines can produce far more than can be 
consumed within our own boundaries. Suppose 
that we actually persuaded Mr. Ford to become 
the master workman in a guild comprising all 
of his employees, all enjoying a living wage and 
Ford cars all being sold at a just price. Sup- 
pose the same thing takes place in several com- 
peting industries. While the ideal would be to 
have the entire industry come together, decide 
on the probable consumption of the coming 
year and then apportion a fixed number of cars 
to each factory will each factory be satisfied 
with this arrangement? Suppose Mr. Ford and 
his employees feel that they should have had a 
greater percentage of the total number of cars 
to be manufactured. Is there not a possibility 
that we may have a repetition of actual conflict 
between the craftsmen in Mr. Ford’s plants and 
those in General Motors’, just as in medieval 
times the boatmen’s craft of Ghent massacred 
the men of Bruges who were digging a canal 
that would take away some of the business 
handled by the men of Ghent? And suppose the 
actual number of cars allotted the Ford group 
would not be sufficient to keep the machines 


operating and the men employed. Under a dic- 
tatorship it is true that one or two plants could 
easily be closed and the men shunted over into 
some other industry or into the army or a labor 
camp, but in a democracy such as ours these 
questions are not so simple of solution. 


Another problem the guild panacea would 
not solve is that of the machine itself. The late 
Arthur Penty pointed out that the machine has 
now become a sort of inhuman monster which 
is gradually enslaving men. Our sociology texts 
complacently point out that while a large num- 
ber of our people are in the imbecile class, yet, 
in view of the purely mechanical nature of 
many of the operations involved in large-scale 
production, the imbecile can easily earn his 
living and in fact is better fitted to take the 
part of a cog in a machine than the intelligent 
man who may go mad performing the same 
task. The great strength of the most successful 
of the medieval guilds came from the personal 
dignity of their members, the personal owner- 
ship of their tools, their certainty of a small but 
a restricted market which would insure them a 
decent living. What has all this in common 
with the modern Ford assembly line, or the as- 
sembly line in any factory? Arthur Penty had 
the courage to point to the false basis on which 
our whole machine civilization rests and to in- 
sist that we had to retrace our steps and make 
a fresh start, lay a sound foundation for a sane 
and Christian economic order. But it is vastly 
more complicated than some imagine and be- 
fore going ahead we should study just how the 
guild system operated in the Middle Ages and 
then think over very carefully whether we are 
willing to make the sacrifices necessary to at- 
tain success by means of a system which failed 
so miserably five hundred years ago. If human 
greed and human selfishness could be abolished 
then even modern capitalism might be able to 
save itself from destruction and reconcile busi- 
ness with Christianity. But dare a Catholic 
say that modern man is so much higher spiri- 
tually and morally than the man who lived in 
the golden age of the Faith? It would be a 
difficult thesis to sustain. Certainly in the prac- 
tice of Christian charity the medieval man 
would take the prize. And yet the medieval 
guild failed. The corporative order of society 
can remain an ideal and men can strive to at- 
tain it but we must realize its limitations and 
all the vast changes in our economic life that 
are inherent in its adoption. We cannot have 
our vast cities, our huge machines, our export 
trade, our national production, etc., and at the 
same time found a guild order. We must make 
our choice realizing that neither in the past nor 
in the present does the guild order solve the 
problem of unemployment or of poverty, nor 
does it bring about a Utopia. 


WALTER J. MARX, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia 
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The Doctrines of Carl v. Vogelsang 


IV. 


From the fundamental principles of Vogel- 
sang’s sociological views, which have been out- 
lined previously, a series of derivative prin- 
ciples necessarily follows. As a logical out- 
growth of his view of the vocational Estate and 
socially limited ownership, he advocates an ag- 
rarian reform. First, in order to safeguard the 


land from the speculator, Vogelsang demands © 


the abolition of compulsory sales. “The next 
measure,” he continues, “should be the creation 
of large unions of those concerned, whose task 
it would be to make a technical examination of 
the extent of debt, to exclude from the benefit 
of the law all landowners who might be found 
to be over-encumbered and consequently past 
salvation, to ascertain cases of usurious crip- 
pling and to furnish this information to the 
courts of justice. It would, furthermore, be 
necessary to consider the legal fixing of a max- 
imum rate of interest for mortgages. In this 
way an accurate survey of the indebtedness of 
peasant property in every province could soon 
be made.’!) Thereupon steps should be taken 
to free the encumbered property from debt by 
means of redemption funds, and the contract- 
ing of new debts should be rendered impossible. 

As regards the question of workingmen and 
craftsmen, Vogelsang does not appear to op- 
pose machines per se. Bearing in mind the ma- 
chine riots of the English workmen at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, he voices the fol- 
lowing opinion: “These unfortunates made a 
serious mistake. It was not the machine that 
was their enemy or their oppressor. Dead 
matter cannot enslave man, who is made to the 
image of God; these inventions and improve- 
ments were part of the divine plan for the gov- 
ernance of the universe which intends man, 
the Christian, moral human being, to be lord 
over the whole of the earth assigned to him.’’?) 
Nor does the reformer believe the machine can 
ever disappear from human economy. “It will 
never be possible to oust machinery by hand- 
driven tools,” he declares. ‘Because of the 
‘steady advance in technical progress, new ma- 
chines will be invented, to replace and lighten 
manual labor. And so, if the present cleavage 
and antagonism between large and small crafts- 
manship were permanent and irremediable, all 
the laws and arrangements in the world would 
not be able to prevent the ousting of handi- 
crafts. But this antagonism is by no means 
either natural or inevitable; it is caused today 
solely by the economics of profit, i. e., the sev- 
-erance of value and labor.”3) Although de- 


1) Carl v. Vogelsang, in Notwendigkeit einer neuen 
Grundentlastung, (Necessity of a Renewed Disencum- 
brance of the Soil), p. 237. 

2) Vogelsang, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, p. 38 ff. 

3) Vogelsang, in the Monatsschrift fiir christliche So- 
cialreform. Vol. VI, p. 401 ff. 


manding, as we have just seen, an ideal co- 
proprietorship of the workman in production, 
Vogelsang at the same time knew that it was 
impossible to alter the entire structure of So- 
ciety in a day. “One of the chief obstacles in 
the way of a more rapid inauguration of social 
reform,” he writes accordingly, “which indeed 
causes many to reject it at the outset, is to be 
found in the widespread idea, that it is intend- 
ed, without any preparation, to introduce all 
at once sane social institutions, and strict po- 
litico-economic laws into the existing diseased 
order of Society, into the capitalist method of 
production. As if this were not enough, it is 
the belief of many—a belief fostered by the 
mistaken zeal of some well-meaning people— 
that Christian Sociology intends to apply its 
postulates in all their seriousness and logic to 
individuals who are not, despite the best of in- 
tentions, able to withdraw either their person 
or their undertaking from the system fostered 
by existing economic conditions. Thus it may 
happen that when an individual, occupying a 
public position, advocates social reform, while, 
at the same time, he allows his business life to 
be determined by the laws inherent in the capi- 
talist economic order, he may be accused of idle 
prating or even of hypocrisy. Many a person 
of this type, in order not to place himself in 
this ambiguous position—knowing full well 
that in his business life he is in the power of 
the dominant system—becomes its champion 
against his better feelings, because he imagines 
the demands of reform to be directly or indi- 
rectly leveled against himself personally.’’*) 


As regards employers and employees, Vogel- 
sang believes the question comes to this: “If to- 
day we were to approach a manufacturer with 
the demand that he pay his employees a just 
wage for their work, i. e., the whole share due 
them by reason of the increase in value brought 
about by labor, he would be forced to reply that 
compliance with this demand would speedily 
ruin him, so long as competing employers de- 
termined the price of their employed labor by 
the iron law of wages. The industrialist has 
no other choice, then—no matter how pro- 
foundly he may be convinced of the wrongful- 
ness of the principle—than to submit to these 
economic laws. He is himself guilty of no 
wrong whatever in submitting to the compel- 
ling force of a universally recognized law of 
production. His only duty is to mitigate, so far 
as possible, the harshness of a system against 
which he is powerless, and by welfare work, by 
acts of charity for the benefit of his workmen 
who are deprived of a just wage, to supply 
through charity what is lacking in justice.”’>) 


Hence, together with the fundamental recon- 
struction of Society, there must be pursued 


4) Vogelsang, Die sozialen Lehren des Freiherrn von 
Vogelsang, ed. Dr. Wiard Klopp-Vogelsang, p. 89. 
5) Ibid., p. 90. 
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within the framework of the existing concep- 
tion of Society and economics, a social policy 
calculated to deal with the most crying im- 
mediate needs: not merely social reform look- 
ing to the remote future, nor a social policy 
rooted only in the present, but social policy and 
social reform. 


Accordingly, the ‘Haider Thesen” (Haid 
Theses) of 1883,°) drawn up by a study-circle 
of Catholic social reformers in which Vogel- 
sang played a prominent part, presented a 
series of demands intended to raise and pro- 
tect the craftsmen’s and small tradesmen’s es- 
tate. These demands proceed from the rejec- 
tion of unlimited freedom in the exercise of 
trades to the institution of obligatory craft-es- 
' tates, examination for mastership and certifi- 
cation of competence, autonomous administra- 
tion of guilds, measures for the protection of 
apprentices and journeymen. In his own writ- 
ings, Vogelsang emphatically demands mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour measures. 


Concerning the first point, the “Haid Theses’ 
state: “The amount of wages is justly ap- 
praised by what the workman contributes. 
This contribution is determined by: 1) time, 
strength, skill, training. 2) preliminary train- 
ing and experience, insofar as they affect the 
work in question. 3) responsibility borne by 
the workman. 4) danger to health and life con- 
nected with the work. These are the points 
which must determine the apportioning of 
wages. The wage must be sufficient to provide 
the workman and his family with the necessary 
means of support, and allow them to save for 
times of unemployment. The expenditure of 
labor is reckoned on an average; undue de- 
mands may not be made either on time or labor. 
Within these limits the wage fluctuates accord- 
ing to particular circumstances, especially in 
accordance with the prosperity of the under- 
taking.”’7) The maximum day’s work Vogel- 
sang defines as ‘‘the idea which ought to con- 
stitute the basis of legislation on the length of 
work. By this is meant that there is no inten- 
tion of applying a cast-iron system to every- 
thing, regardless of diversity. Natural cir- 
cumstances are accorded a full right to bring 
about a diverse treatment of the manifold kinds 
of labor. However, with due regard for all di- 
versities, the maximum day’s work, the limits 
of which may in no case be extended, is that 
determined by law. Below this maximum there 
may be specific reasons for any number of fluc- 
tuations and gradations; but anything above 
this maximum is prohibited. Thus, by the in- 
troduction of a maximum working day a very 
happy expedient is found, whereby the rocks 
of unbridled exploitation on the one hand, and 
of soulless leveling on the other may be avoid- 


6) So called after Haid Castle, in Bohemia, the home 
of Prince Lowenstein, where the meeting was held. 
7) Vogelsang, in Monatsschrift, Vol. V, p. 346. 


ed.’’®) These ideas have been carried out in our 
own day, e. g., by the introduction of the eight- 
hour day. 


In conformity with these postulates and con- 
cepts Vogelsang sought the final aim of his 
plan of social reform in the establishment of an 
“economy of demand,” that is, “the demand 
should be brought into harmony with produc- 
tion.” Vogelsang contends in this connection 
that the position of finance cannot remain un- 
affected ; this also appears to be a postulate of 
his conception of natural economy. Besides 
the disencumbrance of landed property (to 
which we have referred above), the reformer 
seeks primarily a reduction of the rate of inter- 
est on loans, and in this connection mentions 
the Church’s attitude in the Middle Ages to- 
ward usury. According to Vogelsang, the col- 
laborators in this great work of social reform 
are to be the Church and State, the press, and 
Christians, both singly and collectively. 

The important réle Vogelsang assigns to the 
State in his social reform program is explained 
by his concept of the ideal State. He was like- 
wise influenced in this regard by his sojourn in 
Austria, where Catholicism enjoyed a position 
quite different from that which it occupied in 
the German Empire. But Vogelsang repeatedly 
denies the imputation that he is a State-soci- 
alist. ‘‘The evils of our time can only be rem- 
edied,” he remarks, “if the two powers or- 
dained by God, the Church and the State, work 
tegether for the reorganization of Society, 
which is disorganized at present and hence 
sinking into corruption. Only in this way can 
a well-ordered Society be re-formed, a Society 
endowed with living organs for the discharge 
of all its functions.) The press, too, must 
“continue to build: upon a positive basis. No 
longer should Christianity be found only with- 
in the Church; its spirit must once more gov- 
ern the whole field of political, social, economic 
and scientific life. The daily press should 
henceforth be regarded as the purveyor not of 
pious resignation [as if the evils of the system 
were inevitable] but of the most truthful in- 
formation concerning all vital questions of 
temporal interest. In this manner we shall re- 
claim from Liberalism first of all ourselves, 
then those Liberals of good will among our 
fellow-men, and finally the people without judg- 
ment who ever flock to the side of the strong- 
est.’’10) 

Vogelsang outlines his concept of social order 
in this fashion: “Pope Leo XIII, by virtue of 
his exalted office; demands the reorganization 
of Society on the basis of natural law and jus- 
tice. The Pontiff would combine those who 
naturally belong together into Estates, capable 
by their united efforts of resisting oppression 


8) Vogelsang, in Vaterland, May 6th, 1889. 
9) Klopp, op. cit., p. 1038. 
10) Tbid.,; p. 109. 
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and exploitation at the hands of the economi- 
cally powerful. Once Society has recovered 
from its deranged, amorphous condition and is 
restored to a crystallized, or more accurately, 
an organic state; once the natural groups with- 
in it have distributed among themselves the 
right of national production, subject to the con- 
trol of politico-social authority according to the 
principles of justice—then the representation 
of the people will immediately assume a new 
importance alongside of this highest social- 
political authority. Representatives will not 
then be ‘thrown up’ out of the atomized mass 
by party struggle as they are now; the autono- 
mous heads of the Unions, elected with regard 
to technical considerations, will be the natural 
representatives of the people. Among these 
leaders there will be no ideological demagogues, 
no ambitious time-servers. Interested primarily 
in their own Estates, upon which they will ex- 
ert an influence, these leaders will take great 
care to safeguard the welfare of their constitu- 
ents. But since all Estate interests are repre- 
sented, the representation will always be an all- 
round one, and not a representation of the 
dominant plutocratic interests as is generally 
the case today. And what is most important, 
the people’s representatives in their capacity as 
heads of Unions, have a share in that conscious- 
ness of authority characteristic of the head of 
the State. Even though the latter is heredi- 
tary, whereas the Union heads are elected, yet 
both are imbued with the same spirit of author- 
ity, and there is produced that healthy admix- 
ture of monarchical, aristocratic and truly 
democratic attitudes, in contradistinction to the 
present ochlocratic idea. Such was the charac- 
ter of the constitutions of the Western nations 
of the Middle Ages; under the protection of 
these constitutions, which were not made but 
were rather spontaneous growths, the West ob- 
tained its freedom from barbarism, and made 
remarkable advances in art and science, which 
are still the foundation of our intellectual 
life.”11) 

Even from this brief survey of the more im- 
portant of Vogelsang’s social ideas—concerning 
which much more could be said, of course— 
we can estimate the historical significance of 
the part he played in the development of the 
social question. In this regard the opinion of 
the social-democratic monthly, Der Kampf, is 
significant: “Complaint against Capitalism was 
the real essence of Christian Socialism. All 
the grievances against Capital, on the part of 
the nobility, dethroned by the bourgeoisis; the 
Church, its power broken by the bourgeoisie; 
the lower middle classes, enslaved by Capital; 
the peasant, his property undermined by mort- 
gages; the workman, out of whose flesh and 
bones the Capitalist coins his profits—yes, all 
of these grievances Christian Socialism flung 


11) Ibid., p. 82. 


in the very face of Capital. This criticism, 
with its passionate indictment, induced large 
masses of people [in Austria] for the first time 
to enter political life, in which till that time 
only a small stratum of nobles, wealthy citizens, 
and ambitious lawyers had participated. It 
brought about the fall of Liberalism, which was 
out of touch with the people; it shattered belief 
in Capitalism; it brought the great social prob- 
lems into the limelight for public discussion. 
That remains its historical merit.”!*) In ex- 
planation of certain statements, quoted from 
the Socialistic organ, let the reader remember 
in this connection that neither Vogelsang nor 
the other members of his school ever hesitated 
to speak of their system as Christian Socialism. 

Such an opinion, coming from the source it 
does, shows that Vogelsang’s social ideas—re- 
gardless of the attitude one may take concern- 
ing his detailed arguments—have, on the whole, 
a definite message for his own time. 

E. GOERLICH, Ph.D. 


Vienna 


For any who may be further interested in Vogel- 
sang’s writings, the following list, which makes no 
claim to completeness, may be useful: Vogelsang, K. v., 
Gesammelte Aufsitze, Augsburg, 1885; Klopp-Vogel- 
sang, W., Die sozialen Lehren des Freiherrn Karl v. Vogel- 
sang, ed. Pressvereinsdruckerei, St. Pélten, (Austria), 
1894; Klopp-Vogelsang, W., Das Leben und Wirken des 
Sozialpolitikers Kr! Freiherrn v. Vogelsang, ed. Typogra- 
phische Anstalt, Vienna, 1930; Vogelsang, K. v., Ha- 
trait de ses oewvres, 2 tomes, ed. Blond & Co., Paris, 
1905; Béltran, Vogelsang, Euxtractes de sus obras, ed. 
Libreria catolica, Madrid, 1912. 


“rhe Constitution is a Layman’s 
Document” 


In the Life and Writings of Henry Thomas 
Buckle, A. H. Nuth quotes that agnostic as 
saying: 

“T, too, was brought up a Protestant, and 
was taught to regard my private judgment 
(italics ours) as my birthright, of which no one 
could rob me.’’!) 

Private judgment is, indeed, one of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Protestantism. But it is 
also the root from which the latter day indi- 
vidualism sprang, which to denounce men could 
not find words enough, once the New Deal had 
promised to subdue laissez faire and all other 
evil works of economic individualism. 

Lo and behold, in the address delivered on 
Constitution Day, the President concedes the 
birthright of private judgment applied to the 
fundamental law of the land! In words 
strangely reminiscent of Martin Luther, Mr. 
Roosevelt declared “that the Constitution is a 
layman's document which does not require a 
lawyer’s interpretation.” In almost the same 
words the German reformer four hundred 


12) Issue of June, 1911. 
1) Loe. cit., London, 1880, II., pp. 203-04. 
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years ago told the people that theirs was the 
right to interpret the Bible in spite of learned 
Doctors, Prelates or Cardinals. The end was 
the religious chaos we know. 


Professor Laurent, a Liberal of Gand, epito- 
mizes the results of these doctrines in a few 
trenchant sentences: 

“Protestantism is the religion of individualism; it is 
the revolt of individual reason against authority. The 
blame for the excesses of individualism has been laid 
at its door. The fact is, Protestantism does place the 
rule of faith (la régle des croyances) in the Bible; but 
this leads to scepticism in theory and egotism in prac- 
tice.”2) 

Since legal knowledge is not required for an 
understanding of what the President calls “a 
layman’s document,” it is inevitable private 
judgment should be resorted to. With results 
similar to those experienced by Protestantism 
as the fruits of the right, conceded to his fol- 
lowers by Luther, to interpret Holy Writ. The 
security from civic strife and revolutions, up 
to now enjoyed by our Nation, could not long 
obtain should the new doctrine become popular. 

The review by A. L. Rowse of the recently 
published life of William Tyndale, Protestant 
Martyr, by J. F. Mozley, S.P.C.K., contains a 
few passages not irrelevant to our subject. Mr. 
Rowse, having remarked on the questionable 
method of seeing historical issues only from 
one side and not appreciating their complexi- 
ties, continues: 

“Was it such a good thing that the Bible should be 
translated and circulated in the vernacular without 
authority? Mozley seems to think it self-evident: a 
simple view. For when one considers what rubbish un- 
taught people develop for themselves from such fare 
even in our own days—Chrisadelphians, Four-Square 
Gospellers, Seventh-Day Adventists, Plymouth Breth- 
ern and what not—one sees how right the Catholic 
Church was and how necessary is the principle of 
authority in dealing with human fools.’3) 

Since Tyndale’s controversy with Sir Thomas 
More is “‘one of the great duels in the history of 
our literature,’ the noble victim of royal des- 
potism belongs in the picture. “But Mr. Moz- 
ley, with every desire to be fair to the new 
saint,” the reviewer thinks, “gets him quite 
wrong,” “It was,” Mr. Rowse continues, ‘‘be- 
cause More was the intellect he was, that he 
saw the dangers of private judgment .... he 
hated the conceit of individualism; with all the 
humility of the real Catholic he loathed the ar- 
rogance of these priddling Reformers setting 
themselves up against the fifteen-hundred-year 
old traditions of the Catholic Church.” 

The Federal Constitution—and the Constitu- 
tions of the several States of the Union are of 
the same pattern—is, of course, man made. It 
reveals to a considerable extent the spirit and 
the ideals prevalent at the time of its origin. 
But it is not the revision of the Constitution 


2) From Laurent’s work: tudes sur histoire de 


Vhumanité, ete. : ahha; 
3) The New Statesman and Nation, (liberal-socialistic), 


Aug. 21, 1937, p. 285. 


that is now at stake; the question is, shall the 
rule of private judgment prevail against the 
safeguards established by the originators of 
our own Magna Charta, are “laymen” to in- 
terpret the Constitution? RPK 


Warder’s Review 


Both One Evils 


_The at times almost lacrimonious protesta- 
tions against war and militarism dinned into 
our ears by progressives, socialists, near- and 
full-fledged Communists, appear suspicious for 
the fact that far from protesting revolutions 
these same ‘friends of peace’ welcome them as 
harbingers of progress, of liberty, and hu- 
manity. 

They say, there is no good war, but is there 
such a thing as a good revolution? Is not the 
governance inaugurated in Russia by the Com- 
munists just another case of Pelion having been 
piled on top of Ossa, the miseries of war aug- 
mented by chronic civic strife and the horrors 
of despotism? And what are the effects of the 
recent Spanish revolution, hailed, at the time 
of its advent, as a step forward in the direction 
of Democracy? Are the people of Portugal, 
Greece, or China any the happier for having 
‘enjoyed’ the blessings of a genuine revolution? 


‘Hardly. 


Both, war and revolution, are terrible evils, 
plagues resulting from the blindness and folly 
of men. They are the cruel tormentors of peo- 
ples who, having scorned justice and charity, 
are in the end pursued by their sins and crimes. 


Merely ‘“‘A League of Nations” 


The nationalistically inclined conservative, 
or Tory, Saturday Review, of London, declares 
“The League of European Nations’’ ‘‘a_ peri- 
lous and deceptive misnomer.” While “The 
League of European Nations” was still possible 
“when the United States ran away from their 
own idea, the most comprehensive title it can 
claim today,” the British journal thinks, is that 
of “A League of Nations,” ‘‘as one might speak 
of a Triple Alliance.” ‘The so-called League 
would have a real significance,”’ the article con- 
tinues, “if it was regarded as a union of the na- 
tions who subscribe to it for a common end. It 
is idiotic and profoundly dangerous to close our 
eyes to reality and make believe that the League 
is really ‘The League of Nations.’ Such a pre- 
tence excuses misguided optimism and the false 
economy of disarmament.) 

In proof of the assertion that the League of 
Nations, as constituted at the present time, is 
little else “than a whited sepulchre,” the Satur- 
day Review poses the statement: 


1) Current vol., p. 290-291. 
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“The policy of international non-intervention in the 
Spanish civil war can not be regarded as a triumph of 
diplomacy, but if the League had been entrusted with 
the handling of the problem, we may be sure that at 
best nothing would have been done, and at worst, by 
this time the whole of Europe would have been plunged 
into war.” 

Here the article stops; it evades considera- 
tion of the disquieting question: to what extent 
is the readmission of Bolshevist Russia to the 
League responsible for the widespread sus- 
picion that the institution is a failure or worse? 
The representatives of France and Moscow frat- 
ernizing at Geneva, many important offices of 
the League occupied by Communists, with Spain 
proving what the Komintern are able to accom- 
plish, the headquarters of the League appear a 
veritable hotbed of world unrest. In his book: 
“Moscow, Behind the Scenes in Geneva,” the 
trustworthy Dr. Kriegk declares: 


The General Secretariat of the League of Nations is 
dominated by Rosenberg, at present Soviet Ambassador 
in Madrid; the Hygiene Section is under Rajchman, a 
Sovietist; the Commission for the Protection of Chil- 
dren has on its board Kollontai, none other than the 
authoress of the “new sexual morality” practised in the 
Russian schools; transport is under the Sovietist, Haas; 
the twelve sections of the International Labor Office 
are largely staffed by Marxists, and of the 357 em- 
ployees, only twenty are opposed to Marxism, and fif- 
teen of these are Italian Fascists. 

If anywhere in the world today, it is at Ge- 
neva the cards are being stacked against the 
interior peace of the various peoples. To hide 
their intentions, the Communists are having re- 
course to the old ruse of crying: “thief, thief!” 
Assuming the guise of “friends of peace,” they 
denounce rearming and warn against the threat 
of war. They do not say that the path of Bol- 
shevism leads through a river of blood to the 
sign of the red star, the hammer and the sickle, 
and to the grave of civilization. 


On the Road to State Socialism 


Over a number of years we have consistently 
pointed to the probability that before long our 
Nation would be “blessed” with compulsory 
health insurance and that the extent to which 
self-help and mutual-help in this particular 
field would be throttled by the State would de- 
pend entirely upon the efforts of existing mu- 
tual aid and insurance societies to offer mem- 
bers health insurance. 

The trend of affairs in this regard is dis- 
cernible in an article on “Health Insurance in a 
National Health Program,” contributed to the 
American Labor Legislation Review by John 
A. Kingsbury, Associate Fellow, N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Medicine, ete. Having devoted some 
space to the discussion of a comprehensive na- 
tional health program and compulsory health 
insurance, the author declares: 


“T am convinced that we can meet the needs which 
confront us, and do this within the near future, only 


through a comprehensive national health program 
which includes compulsory health insurance, supervised 
and subsidized by the Federal Government’1) (italics ours). 

Anxious, evidently, to make himself abso- 
lutely clear on this point, Mr. Kingsbury states 
in another chapter of the same article: 

“The most promising and productive channel into 
which we can direct customary expenditures for health 
and medical services is a nationally subsidized system 
of contributory, compulsory health insurance. The 
combination of public health tax funds, public medical 
service tax funds, and health insurance contributions 
is the only (!) answer to America’s need for health 
security.” 

Quite significantly the author of these state- 
ments declares: “In Germany, more than half 
a century ago, health insurance was virtually 
established by the edict (italics ours) of Bis- 
marck as a measure not only of economic but 
also of political security.” The facts are not 
correctly stated; but, after everything has been 
said, the stark truth remains: the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s alleged “edict”? did not accomplish po- 
fitical security at all. The Socialistic Party 
thrived on social insurance; it merely whetted 
the appetite of the people for more State So- 
cialism. It was just another case of lappetit 
vient en mangeant! 


Bringing Monopolies to Terms 


The title ““Demand Depends on Price,” over 
an editorial published in the Nebraska Union 
Farmer for September 8th, points to a state of 
affairs not taken sufficiently into account by 
consumers who must strive to make both ends 
meet. Even real needs are not filled because 
prices of not a few wares are excessive. 

Supply and demand become illusory when- 
ever monopolies control prices. Now neither of 
the two major parties, who have so long con- 
trolled the economic policies of the Nation, has 
succeeded in breaking down monopolies or 
checking even their evil tendencies. Conse- 
quently, co-operation seems the only means left 
to consumers to bring them to terms. To prove 
what may be accomplished by well organized 
and directed co-operatives, the Nebraska fort- 
nightly presents facts and figures such as 
these: 

The Commission sent to Europe last year by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to study co-operation reports that “be- 
fore the Swedish co-operators procured a rubber factory 
and began making their own galoshes, the average 
price of men’s-size galoshes in Sweden was $2.27 a pair. 
When the co-operators began to produce galoshes in 


their own factory, they brought the price down to 93 
cents a pair. 

“Doubtlessly the Swedish galosh trust thought it was 
fitting production to demand. Its leaders would doubt- 
less have argued that no more galoshes could be sold 
in Sweden. But the effect of the reduction in price 
brought about by the co-operatives was to double the 
demand for and use of galoshes. This meant more dry 


and warm feet in Sweden, and it meant more employ- 
ment.” 


1) Loc. cit., Sept., 1937, p. 132. 


In connection with the argument these facts 
permit of, the editor of the Nebraska Union 
Farmer declares the New Deal to have been 
concerned largely with establishing higher 
prices and therefore to have worked ‘‘on the 
wrong end of the problem.’’ Consequently, 
monopolies flourish and consumers suffer. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Some Conservative writers put all the blame 
for revolution on agitators and propagandists 
and they ignore the conditions of injustice 
which give the propagandists their opportunity. 
But it is just as one-sided to put all the blame 
for revolution on material conditions and to ig- 
nore the factor of propaganda. 

. . . . Communists can create disorder and 
distress by demanding too much just as the 
capitalists can create desperation by granting 
too little. The masses will not be satisfied with 
what they ought to have if the leaders whom 
they trust tell them they should get a great deal 
more. Discontent is not greatest amongst the 
worst-paid. The Catalonian workers were 
among the best paid in Spain and they were 
also among the Reddest. 

The Catholic Register 


Toronto 


It is a well known fact that the C. I. O. has 
had 35 Communist organizers in the steel in- 
dustry and that a Communist leader was se- 
lected to deal with fraternal organizations of 
foreign-born groups. It is also a well known 
fact that the C. I. O. had 40 Communist organ- 
izers in the automobile industry in Michigan 
and that a number of Communists are in posi- 
tions of leadership in the various locals of the 
United Automobile Workers Association. Com- 
munists are not going to help the C. I. O. de- 
velop disciplined organization. They don’t 
want a constructive labor program. Their im- 
mediate aims are destructive and chaotic. Some 
months ago the C. I. O. began a Communistic 
purge in Detroit but evidently was unable to 
make any headway with it. 

The Catholic Charities Review") 


Deeper than the differences between the indi- 
vidualistic or laissez-faire economics and soci- 
alism, deeper even than the differences between 
capitalism and communism, are those between 
rural and urban attitudes toward life... 

The farmer’s philosophy of life is primarily 
organic; the city man’s philosophy usually is 
mechanistic. The farmer lives in a natural 
world, the city man in an artificial world. 

Because of his occupation the farmer’s 
thoughts are largely biological, whereas the city 


1) Loc. cit., Sept., 1937, pp. 194-5. 
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man’s thoughts are largely physical or eco- 
nomic. In farming the family is the economic 
and social unit—it is difficult, almost impossible, 
to farm without a wife, and children can help 


with the work from about ten years of age on- 
ward. 


In the city the individual is the economic unit 
—a wife adds little, if anything, to the family 
Income unless she works outside the home, in 
which case it is difficult to rear a family, and 
children involve expense, with little if any re- 
turn, from birth till marriage. It costs gener- 
ally two to three times as much to rear a child 
in the city as it does on the farm. 


OLIVER EDWIN BAKER 
in The Missionary Herald 


“There is no worse enemy of Democracy 
than a State which is master of all things.” So 
said a brilliant French Canadian and he was 
right. He had foresight too; for, at that time, 
no one foresaw the horrible travesties on De- 
mocracy which we see in the world today. It 
is shallow thinking to imagine that once you 
have put all the public activities of a country 
under a central government, you have con- 
structed or reconstructed your country on 
democratic lines. Democratic freedom is no 
safer in the hands of a small number of men 
than it is in the hands of one man. Nor is it 
necessarily much safer in the hands of a small 
group merely because that group must one day 
run an election. The groups which run Italy 
and Germany today were elected after a 
fashion; but the people of Canada would cer- 
tainly not enjoy life under the rigid rule of a 
Hitler or a Mussolini or their groups of ad- 
ministrators. Canadians would not like a rule 
which extended itself into all the little daily 
things of life. That is democratic only in 
name; in practice and effect it is tyrannical. 


The Casket, 
Antigonish, N. S.1) 


No people exists for itself alone; it exists 
also for others, and every other people has the 
right to contact with it. The life of the nations 
is thus ruled by a division of labor. Not every 
soil produces everything; not every people is 
self-sufficient. Reciprocal aid and expansion 
serve to balance the inequalities of particular 
nations. Perfection may be predicated only of 
the community as a whole. The exchange of 
material and spiritual commodities is the form 
by means of which geographical, economic and 
cultural differences are leveled; thanks to this 
exchange, nature’s parsimony is conquered and 
the ideal of absolute justice is realized in the 


world’s history. Cité Chretienne 


1) A well edited Catholic weekly. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


A “Catholic Action Week” was held at 
Guarda, Portugal, early in the fall. The sub- 
jects were: “Catholic Action in the History of 
the Church, and its Necessity Today,” ‘“Aux- 
iliary Works of Catholic Action,” and “Study 
Circles.” 


Economic and social activities were discussed in re- 
lation to Catholic Action. One day was devoted to the 
work of the Jocists. Another feature of this C.A.W. 
was the encouragement given to sports, recreations and 
music. 


A Guild of Catholic Doctors, under the pa- 
tronage of Most Rev. J. C. McGuigan, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, was formed at a meeting 
held in the Assembly Room of St. Michael’s 
Hospital early in October. Dr. Joseph Daly, 
Toronto, was elected President. 


The Guild at its future meetings will discuss (1) the 
attitude of modern medical practice to the encyclical 
“Casti Connubii,’ (2) the contribution of medical men 
to Catholie Action and (3) the establishment of a local 
branch of an International Bureau of Catholic Doctors, 
selected members of which will attend the International 
Congress to be held next year. 


An announcement of considerable importance 
was made recently by the Most Rev. J. Duhig, 
Archbishop of Brisbane, Queensland, when he 
advised that he had acquired Grange Farm, of 
twenty-two acres, near Aspley, where he hoped 
next year to have a Community of Salesians to 
train boys in farm work and trades. The un- 
dertaking, it is expected, will be a boon to the 
State, as it will fill the blank that now exists in 
the life of boys who leave school without any 
training in a trade, and cannot be all absorbed 
in the excellent apprenticeship system which 
prevails in Queensland, but which is operating 
to the limit of its capacity. 

The Salesians have done splendid work in most of 
the older countries, and in China and other Eastern 
countries their workshops and institutions are show 
places, where the boys are taught such trades as book- 
binding, printing, leatherwork, engineering and me- 


chanics, and scientific farming, all in a spiritual atmos- 
phere. 


The Mariannhill Native Training College 
has long been recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing schools of its type in the Union of So. 
Africa. However, official recognition of its 
Superior position comes with the report of the 
three secular inspectors who recently spent a 
week at the school. The concluding paragraph 
of their report states: 

_ “The visiting inspectors desire to record their appre- 
ciation of the help afforded by the Principal, the Head- 
teacher and the members of the staff in providing them 
with what they wished to see, namely, a thoroughly 
normal working college week. As to the tone of the 
college there can be no question; the quiet, firm and 
efficient control of the Principal; capability, mental 
alertness and quiet enthusiasm of the Head-teacher; the 
conscientiousness, willingness to co-operate, the ‘teach- 


ability’ of all the members of the staff—these have all 
combined to make the Training College what it now ls, 
an educational institution that is modern in the truest 
sense of the word, yet retaining all that is vigorous, 
vital and fundamental out of the age-old educational 
traditions of its parent church.” 


At the Congress of the Apostleship of the 
Sea, held at Antwerp in September, the Belgian 
Inspector of Fisheries, M. Lefevre, at Ostend, 
read an interesting paper on Belgian Fisher- 
men, recalling the deplorable debauchery and 
alcoholism of pre-war days contrasting it with 
the improvement secured by the work of the 
Ibis in securing better housing, removal of fish- 
ing slums, training youth to resist vice, and ob- 
taining higher rates of pay. The status of 
the Belgian fisherman has thereby been im- 
proved. 

Pere Lebret, O.P., of Saint Malo, spoke of 
the “Cultural Life of the Fisherman”: 


The archaic form of fishing has succumbed to the 
industrial form. This has had grave consequences for 
the fishing people. True, in intellectual culture there 
has been progress in instruction but it does not embody 
culture or instruction in Faith. The fisherman’s cul- 
ture is personal and comes from his experiences and 
travels in other countries and knowledge of other cus- 
toms. These awaken their ideas and broaden their 
views. Formerly between trips the stay at home was 
longer, and the soul and mind renewed by the Chris- 
tian home atmosphere and religious practices. Now, 
under the industrialization of fishing, the “turn round” 
after reaching port is quick. No sooner home than off 
again—fishing without interruption; constant absence 
from home means loss of Christian support. ‘The duty 
of Society towards these men is to form a vast inter- 
national organization to defend the fisherman.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The hasty introduction of social insurance 
has created problems the Nation is becoming 
aware of in painful fashion. An editorial on 
“How Many Pensioners?” in the Kansas City 
Times (issue of Sept. 27) demonstrates what 
Missouri is facing in this regard: 


“The discovery of 40 percent ineligibility on one Mis- 
souri county’s old-age assistance roll is not surprising. 
It is common knowledge that the state rolls have needed 
a cleaning. In the interest of justice the social security 
commission's reinvestigation of the rolls is worth while. 
If 34 million dollars is to be spent on more than 70,000 
persons they should be the most deserving 70,000... 

“A much harder problem is ahead. . Somebody in the 
next two years will have to figure out how to cut down 
the rolls or how to raise much more money. With an 
age limit of 70 the Missouri roll is already too large. 
It is entirely out of proportion to the older pension sys- 
tems of most other states. What will happen when the 
age limit goes down to 65, as it must if federal funds 
are to be continued in Missouri? ... 

“Unless much more than 34 million dollars are to be 
spent in the next 2-year period and in the other bien- 
niums to come, a sounder standard of need must be 
found. What is a needy person anyway? It has been 
the experience of other states that it all depends on 
where the line is drawn. If the direct relief standard 
were used, the Missouri roll probably could be cut to 
a half or a third of the present. If it is to include 
every person of the right age who needs more money, 
it could be jumped up to several hundred thousand.” 
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CO-OPERATION 


The status of co-operation in Italy at the 
present time has been declared doubtful by op- 
ponents of Fascism. Nevertheless more than 
7,000 members of Catholic Co-operative and 
Mutual Benefit Societies recently held a con- 
gress at Turin. 


Carainal Fossati, Archbishop of Turin, blessed 250 
banners of newly-formed groups. 


The first term of the Co-operative Institute 
opened on October 11th in New York, and will 
extend to December 3rd. Following this course, 
students will be placed with co-operative asso- 
ciations for eight weeks of field work that they 
may supplement their academic training with 
practical experience. 

The Co-op. Institute will be a full-time college for 
the training of prospective executives and educational 
directors who desire to prepare for positions of respon- 
sibility in the co-operative movement. Headquarters of 
the Institute will be in the Co-operative League 
House, New York City. Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, Ex- 
tension Division, St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, N. S., is to be one of the lecturers. 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 


Those parts of Belgium inhabited princi- 
pally by Walloons are called by Fr. Lemaire, an 
eminent Belgium Jesuit, “fa coming grave 
yard.” Probing the causes of the “de-natality”’ 
in Wallonia that have operated for now well 
nigh fifty years, Fr. Lemaire sums them up as 
chiefly: 

The Anti-Clerical Press which attacks and despises 
religious sentiment. 

Anti-Clerical Administrations which set the example 
of irreligion, and make war on Christian Schools in 
favor of Neutral Schools, which preach the moral of 
pleasure and are hostile to the big family. 

The Big Industrialists who do not pay fathers of fa- 
milies sufficiently and who close their eyes to the im- 
morality rampant in their factories. 


The Immorality inculcated in people and children by 


the cinemas. 
The Mentality of those people who in their anti-na- 
tural disposition gibe at those who have children. 
Religious Indifference which obscures in the hearts of 
all Walloons the idea of family duty and the gravity of 
homicide. 


JIM CROWISM 


The ‘white’ press of the country granted lit- 
tle or no notice to the formal complaint filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Attorney Richard E. Westbrooks, of Chicago, 
and Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell, lone Ne- 
gro in the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, against several defendants for their ac- 
tion in Jim Crowing Mr. Mitchell last April 
while on a trip from Chicago to Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


The complaint was filed on the Congressman’s behalf 
and on behalf of all other colored persons subjected to 
the discriminatory acts of the defendants. It also re- 
quested issuance of an order by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to have the defendant railroads cor- 
rect the abuse complained of and refrain from such 
discriminatory acts in the future. 

The complaint was filed against Frank O. Lowden, 
James E. Gorman, and Joseph B. Fleming, Trustees of 
the Estate of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company, a corporation; and Pullman Com- 
pany, a corporation, charging discrimination in failing 
to furnish equal accommodations as required by law to 
citizens paying the same rate of fare. 


COM MERCIALISM 


Trade Papers, the Nation thinks, “pay their 
way by plain speaking.” But sometimes, con- 
tinues the article, “we wonder whether the 
gusto with which these publications tell all 
springs entirely from the commercial necessity 
of giving the trade the ‘straight dope.’” Tide, 
trade paper for the advertising business, car- 
ried in its issue of July 15 an engaging item 
about Dr. James Rowland Angell, who recently 
became associated with the National Broad- 
casting Company in the capacity of educa- 
tional counselor. 

According to the Nation, the trade paper referred 
to began by quoting the fulsome statement of the presi- 
dent of NBC: “Our organization is greatly honored by 
the privilege of having associated with it in a full-time 
capacity a man of Dr. Angell’s distinguished attain- 
ments ....In joining us he is only changing his base 
of educational endeavor from New Haven to New York, 
from a university to the air... .” Tide then continued 
in its own merciless patois: “To most radio men the 
signing up of Dr. Angell was patently a shrewd bit 
of public relations.” It went on to cite an article by 
Dr. Thomas H. Reed as revealing the true attitude of 
the commercial broadcasting companies toward educa- 
tion by radio, and concluded thus: 

Reed’s doleful account of the actualities of the situ- 
ation substantiates handsomely the trade’s thinking 
that while Dr. Angell may be worth his $25,000 salary 
as a front man, he won’t mean a thing as a program- 
mer himself; his ideas either, unless he’s guaranteed 
time and stations. 


Cc. I. 0. AND MOSCOW 


The president of metal trades division of the 
A. F. of L., John P. Frey, at a meeting held at 
Denver in connection with the convention of the 
organization last named, declared the Commu- 
nists had followed their “successful infiltra- 
tion” of the C. I. O. with an effort to bore into 
A. F. of L. locals. “During the year, as a re- 
sult of this Communist influence, supplemented 
by activities of the C. I. O., several A. F. of L. 
locals adopted resolutions condemning the 
policy of the A. F. of L., of William Green, 
president, the executive council and many other 
responsible trade union officials.” 

“A part of the tactics of the C. I. O.,” Frey added, 
“which was eagerly supplemented by the Communist 
party and its representatives, was to attack every trade 
union official who was opposed to the policy and tac- 
tics of the C. I. 0.” The Communists, led by William 
7. Foster, are said to have started their work in steel 
even before Lewis launched his campaign, Frey said. 
In the motor car industry, he said, William Weinstone, 
American representative of the executive committee, 
Communist Internationale in Moscow, was in command, 
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Regarding the labor board, Frey said that its mem- 
bers had “apparently found it difficult,” if not impos- 
sible, to maintain judicial impartiality between the A. 
it, @ie Jl Brawl wares (Cp ll, Os 


COMMUNISM SPREADS 


Communism more than doubled its member- 
ship in France in the year 1935-36. The Party 
grew from 125,000 members to over 260,000 
members. It is associated with the Third In- 
ternational of Moscow, and dates from 1920, 
when the Socialist Party and trade syndicates 
broke into two groups. 


The Communist Youth movement in France has 
grown from 5,000 to over 100,000 between January, 1935, 
and the beginning of the present year. A Communist 
girls’ union has been formed, and at its first congress, 
in December, 1936, it had 10,000 members, in 300 
groups. 


BIDDING FOR YOUTH 
Expansion of the Communist Youth Federa- 
tion in England in 1936 is shown by the sta- 
tistics of membership which stood at 4,000 at 
the end of December, as compared with 1,700 
in February, 1936. , 


The newspaper of Communist Youth increased its 
circulation from 14,000 to 45,000 copies, and intensified 
its activities by assuming weekly instead of monthly 
publication. 


RATIFICATION OF CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
INVALID 


Ruling by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
that approval by the Legislature of the State of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment was void, 
because the State had previously rejected the 
amendment, is in accordance with the judg- 
ment of 80 percent of national press comment. 
The ruling is felt by 20 percent of the com- 
menting press to go too far, when applied to all 
of the States. 


The general argument on the subject. emphasizes the 
belief that in proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion it should be the duty of Congress to set a limit 
within which ratification must be completed. The Child 
Labor Amendment has been pending before the States 
for a dozen years or more.—An opinion given by a 
committee of the American Bar Association in 1934, 
that no more time should be allowed for ratification of 


this measure, is shown to agree with the Kentucky 
court. 


CHRISTIAN TRADES UNIONS 


This year’s Congress of the International 
Federation of Christian Trades Unions, held 
at Paris on the 6th, 7th and 8th of Sep- 
tember, had for the main theme of discus- 
sion the problem of human personality. The 
three speakers were Professor Jacques Mari- 
tain, of the Catholic University at Paris, Dr. C. 
Beckenkamp, of Leiden, Holland, and Dr. 
Traenkler, of Reichenberg, in Czecho-Slovakia. 


The personality of the worker in its relation to the 
family, vocation and the communality received spe- 
cial attention. But the problems concerning the Inter- 
national Association were by no means neglected. The 
exclusion of the Christian Labor Movement from the 
Executive Committee of the International Labor Bu- 
reau constituted one of the chief questions submitted 
to the delegates for discussion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Oxford University Press announced for 
September ‘Unemployment in the Learned Pro- 
fessions,” by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, former- 
ly General Secretary of the International Stu- 
dent Service in Geneva. 


This book, based on data supplied by some thirty 
countries, discloses, it is said, “the unfortunate condi- 
tions resulting from lack of planning in education in 
Europe and the United States.” 


CENSUS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


The census of unemployed workers, for 
which plans have been completed with the de- 
cision to mail questionnaires to 31,000,000 
homes, is expected by 62 percent of comment- 
ing newspapers to result in a fair count of in- 
dividuals out of work, but 38 percent contend 
it is likely to mean the useless expenditure of 
$5,000,000 allotted for the project. Approval 
comes from those who feel that the postal ser- 
vice is best able to do the work, while there is 
expectation that those who need relief will de- 
sire to record the fact. 


Failure of citizens, in many cases, to know just what 
is expected of them is held by the critics to be fatal to 
accuracy of the count. It is declared that probably the 
result will be a sketchy, uncertain, and inadequate count 
in which little confidence can be placed. 


FEDERAL FARM AID 
Speaking at St. Joseph, Mo., on September 


- 15th, H. G. Keeney, of Omaha, President, the 


Nebraska Farmers’ Union, said farmers should 
quit complaining, organize co-operatively and 
steer clear of asking further aid of a nature 
that tends to further centralization of power in 
Washington. 

In the course of his address to the Missouri Farmers’ 
Union convention, Mr. Keeney expressed fear that ten- 
dencies to call on the Government for aid may lead to 
Fascism, and said that the farmers must solve their 
own problems. “Farmers must be organized co-opera- 
tively in their marketing to deal with consumers’ or- 
ganized groups,’ Mr. Keeney declared. 


COTTAGH INDUSTRY 


A course in manual spinning for women was 
conducted at Obwalden in Switzerland earlier 
in the year; there were 25 participants. 


The prime purpose, the organization responsible for 
the course has in mind, is to further the self-sufficiency 
of local farm families and to establish, at the same 
time, a possible source of income. Similar courses are 
contemplated in other cantons of Switzerland. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


The Pfeil Family 


by. 


Among the clergy in attendance at her 
obsequies were Rt. Rev. F. M. Boff, V.G., Msgr. 
G. F. Houck, Chancellor, and seventeen other 
diocesan and religious priests. Some of these 
men afterwards became prominent as prelates, 
as, for example, the Rt. Rev. Charles Martin, 
and Most Rev. Joseph M. Koudelka, who was 
- consecrated Bishop of Superior, besides Most 
Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, who was appointed ordi- 
nary of the Bishopric of Scranton. 


The remains of Franciska Pfeil were taken 
to St. Mary’s cemetery and buried in the family 
lot as the first member of the original Pfeil 
family in Cleveland to depart this life. 

Lawrence Pfeil survived his wife more than 
five years, dying April 17th, 1906. He attained 
the ripe old age of 85 years, 10 months and 6 
days. After the death of his wife, he made his 
home with his elder daughter, Mrs. Chas. J. 
Faulhaber, on E. 90th St. His leisure hours 
were employed in reading the edifying writings 
of Alban Stolz and perusing his prayer book in 
preparation for his departure from this world. 
Towards the end of his long life he yearned for 
death like St. Paul who, when he grew old, 
said: “I desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ.”” Lawrence Pfeil breathed his last on 
April 17th, 1906, which was Tuesday of Easter 
week, well prepared for the last summons by 
the reception of the sacraments. He was buried 
from St. Stephen’s Church, W. 54 St., which 
he helped to build and attended during the 
greater part of his life His two priest sons 
officiated at the solemn Requiem High Mass, at- 
tended by a large gathering of clergy and laity. 

Rev. Cas. Reichlin, the venerable pastor of 
the church, preached the funeral sermon on the 
text taken from Ecclesiasticus (1, 13): “With 
him that feareth the Lord, it shall go well in 
the latter end, and in the day of his death he 
shall be blessed.” 

Twenty-six of the most prominent priests of 
the diocese of Cleveland honored by their pres- 
ence the obsequies of the deceased. Even 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann attended the fu- 
neral services in St. Stephen’s Church, and, 
after conducting the last absolution at the ca- 
tafalque, he addressed the faithful as a com- 
pliment to the memory of the departed Catholic 
pioneer—the father of two priests. Lawrence 
Pfeil’s remains were taken to St. Mary’s ceme- 
tery, where they were laid away in the family 
lot which he had purchased long years before 
on the West Side, when Father F. X. Ober- 
mueller, during his pastorate at St. Mary’s 
(1857-Aug., 1861), had opened this section on 
Clark Ave. at Burton St. as a Christian burial 
place for the members of his parish. Besides 
assisting in the inauguration of the first Cath- 

olic burial ground on the West Side, Lawrence 


Pfeil helped to promote the work of the Church 
from the very first year of the foundation of the 
Diocese of Cleveland in 1847. While attending 
St. Mary’s-on-the-Flats he served for a time as 
councilman, helped to build St. Peter’s Church, 
corner Superior and Dodge (now E. 17 St.), 
St. Mary’s of the Assumption, corner Carroll 
and Jersey (now W. 30 St.), St. Stephen’s on 
Courtland (now West 54 St.), and finally St. 
Ignatius Church, corner Lorain and West 
Boulevard Avenues. Besides contributing faith- 
fully to the building of Catholic churches in the 
city of Cleveland, he also aided in the erection 
and maintenance of Catholic parochial schools. 
When the German-speaking Catholics took pos- 
session of St. Mary’s-on-the-Flats in the fall of 
1852, he joined the sturdy pioneers and par- 
ticipated in the opening of the first Catholic 
parochial school in Cleveland. It was built of 
lumber and attached to the rear of the frame 
church, corner Columbus Rd. and Girard St., 
which had served as the Cathedral when Bishop 
Rappe came to the newly organized diocese 
in 1847. 

In their zeal for the establishment of a par- 
ish school, these brave German pioneers were 
encouraged and stimulated by the famous Rev. 
F. X. Weninger, 8.J., who, as early as 1851, 
preached in Cleveland to the immigrants from 
the Old Fatherland in Central Europe, inspir- 
ing them with the desire to found their own 
church and school. To Fr. Weninger more than 
to anyone else is due the credit for having in- 
troduced the system of parochial schools into 
the diocese of Cleveland, which has proved such 
a marvelous factor in the promotion of true 
Christian education and ennobling Catholic life 
in northern Ohio. 

Lawrence Pfeil and his loyal wife were 
among those faithful Catholic German pioneers 
who sat at the feet of Father Weninger when, 
in 1851, he preached for the first time the gos- 
pel of the Catholic school system, wedded in-. 
separably to “religion and morality,” which, 
according to George Washington, “are the pil- 
lars of the commonwealth.” 


The German immigrants of those early days. 
did more for the genuine welfare of this coun- 
try than the average citizen of today realizes. 
Aside from their great thrift and industry by 
which they materially aided in the development 
of the city of Cleveland despite untold hard- 
ships, they deserve an undying debt of grati- 
tude for preserving their parental rights and 
unfurling the illustrious banner of Christian 
education. As a result of their determined 
stand in this matter, they bequeathed to their 
children the jewel of Catholic faith and the 
treasures of the Church’s ennobling civiliza- 
tion. 

An humble tombstone, properly inscribed, 
marks: the last resting place of Lawrence Pfeil 
and his loyal consort, in St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
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where they lie entombed side by side, surround- 
ed by the graves of their early immigrant 
neighbors and acquaintances with whom they 
held aloft the standard of the Catholic faith 
and Christian education in the trying days of 
pioneer life. A more fitting monument has been 
erected to the memory of Lawrence and Fran- 
ciska Pfeil in the form of a large, beautiful 
stained glass window in St. Stephen’s church 
which they helped build, and where they wor- 
shipped during the greater part of their lives. 
This memorial window bears the inscription 
“Zum Andenken an Laurenz und Franciska 
Pfeil” and was erected by the surviving chil- 
dren in loving remembrance of their sturdy 
Catholic parents. 


Filial gratitude demands that a child foster, 
and not forget, the memory of father and moth- 
er. Sons and daughters who take no interest 
in the history of their forbears are unnatural 
and deserve to be rebuked for their lack of be- 
coming respect and love, which the Fourth 
Commandment plainly demands. Success and 
general well-being in life depend upon that at- 
titude of devotedness in the mind and heart of 
sons and daughters to their parents; for the 
Lord of all, in the Decalogue, admonishes us: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may 
be well with thee and that thou mayest live long 
on the earth.” 

If this holds true of parents in general, it 
certainly applies with redoubled force to our 
pioneer fathers and mothers in this country 
who, by individual industry and thrift, created 
such abundant material values for the common- 
wealth, and by their strong Catholic faith and 
personal piety established and developed the 
precious spiritual interests of God’s church— 
the Kingdom of Christ here on earth. 

Our Catholic ancestors in America were en- 
dowed with outstanding fortitude; they distin- 
guished themselves on the one hand as coura- 
geous immigrants, braving the perils of the 
ocean and settling in a wild and untilled coun- 
try, where they conquered with indomitable 
will and hard labor all difficulties of early pio- 
neer life. On the other hand, they signalized 
themselves as heroic men and women of God, 
by clinging steadfastly to their Catholic faith, 
practicing its precepts amid untold trials and 
ordeals, sacrificing much to found and support 
churches, schools, and various charitable insti- 
tutions; and last, but not least, by upholding 
the banner of Christian education against a 
world of bigotry, heresy, unbelief and arrant 
paganism. 

Truly, our parents were heroes in a twofold 
sense: they were heroes in temporal matters, 
and heroes in the interests of eternity, and 
therefore their memory is deserving of a double 
honor and glory. 


In the book of Ecclesiasticus (C. 44, v. 1.) we 
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read these words: “Let us praise men of re- 
nown and our fathers in their generation. 
Holy Writ evidently desires descendants to 
cherish the memory of their forbears to whom 
they are indebted in so many ways. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have at- 
tempted to trace briefly the outstanding facts 
and deeds of our beloved ancestors. Let us not 
forget them ungratefully, but bequeathe their 
memory to those coming after us in compliance 
with the words of the inspired writer: (Ec- 
elsicus, 44, 18 & 14). 

“Their glory shall not be forsaken. 

bodies are buried in peace, 

“ond their name liveth unto generation and 

generation.” 
MONSIGNOR NICHOLAS PFEIL 
(Deceased) 


Their 


The Foreign Language Press, a 
Source of Historical Informati 


The value of newspapers for the historian, if 
properly used, is today quite generally recog- 
nized. Thus far, research has, however, gen- 
erally speaking, been restricted to delving into 
the dailies and weeklies published in the lan- 
guage of the country. The part played by pa- 
pers intended for men and women of immigrant 
stock, has not, on the other hand, been recog- 
nized fully. 

A recent issue of the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society contains a valuable pa- 
per on ‘‘A New Source of Information for His- 
torians,”’ read by Mr. James Monaghan at the 
annual meeting of the Society, from whose pub- 
lication we are quoting, conducted at Galesburg 
in the spring. Space does not permit us to 
discuss all of the aspects of the address. It suf- 
fices for our present purpose to quote from it 
the statement that an index to unpublished 
material of all kinds, produced under the aus- 
pices of the WPA, “‘even goes so far as to in- 
clude the attitude of each foreign group to- 
wards a wide number of subjects which in- 
clude secular and parochial education, the 
teaching of foreign languages in schools, tem- 
perance, social problems, women’s rights, fem- 
inism, the home; attitudes towards large and 
small business, toward labor agitation; efforts 
to gain political influence.’’') 

“The attitude of the foreign groups towards these 
subjects,” as Mr. Monaghan correctly states, “is very 
important in a study of the history of the city, for 
Chicago, after all, is a city of foreigners with 70 per- 
cent of its inhabitants either foreign born or the chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents.” But in spite of the fact 
that statistics prove Chicago to rank with the great 
cities of Prussia, “as a German metropolis,” excepting 
only Berlin, and that it contains more Poles than War- 
saw, the capital of Poland, “yet many historians, lack- 
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ing an ability to read a score of languages, have been 
obliged to neglect the source material which represents 
a majority of the city’s population.” 

In proof of the contention regarding the val- 
ue of the foreign language press Mr. Monaghan 
writes: 

“The election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1936 is a 
good example of the average American’s restricted vis- 
lon of the true life of Chicago. During the presidential 
campaign it was said that Roosevelt was supported 
by only one metropolitan daily, the Times. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was supported by at least 20 for- 
eign language papers, read by a substantial majority 
ot A entire city, as the subsequent election showed so 

ell. 
eelie Central Bureau has long ago considered 
it an obligation to collect for the Library of the 
C. V. all available newspapers in the German 
language, and our collection is even today an 
extensive and valuable one. 


Passbook of a German Journey- 
man Tanner 


Because the English verb “to wander” con- 
veys so different a meaning from that which 
attaches to the German wandern, it is neces- 
sary to explain that a Wanderbuch was a pass- 
book issued by German authorities to journey- 
men after the police-state had attained to pow- 
er in the 18th or early 19th century. Prior to 
this time journeymen—who were obliged to 
spend from two to four years wandering—were 
not in need of any such document. Self-govern- 
ing corporations, the guilds had adopted other 
means of identifying members of a profession 
seeking work and, above all, an opportunity to 
gain experience and increase their proficiency. 

The Wanderbiicher referred to are today of 
historical value; when carried to America by 
emigrants, they reveal in an interesting man- 
ner the antecedents of former owners. Because 
the book always contains not merely the name 
and occupation of its owner, but also states 
place, date and year of birth, with such other 
mention of height, color of hair and eyes, etc., 
as is found in passports today. 

Up to the present the C. V. Library has come 
into possession of four passbooks of this na- 
ture. The last one, donated by Mr. Jos. J. 
Bauer, of Indianapolis, was issued to Adam 
Wiener, a journeyman tanner at Konigshofen, 
in Franconia, on March 8th, 1827. Wiener was 
born at Kleinerbstadt, in the Province men- 
tioned, in 1791, hence was no longer a young 
man when he sought permission “to wander 
three years at home and abroad,” as mentioned 
in the book above the signature of a judge. The 
late age at which Wiener started out to accom- 
plish his Wanderjahre is probably accounted 
for by military service which at that time 
stretched out over many years. The court cer- 
tifies that he had performed his duty to the 
State in this regard and a separate document, 
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preserved together with the book, testifies to 
this very fact. 


_ Wiener must have left his native place almost 
immediately, because on April 2nd, an entry, 
officially signed and stamped, proves him to 
have been at Schweinfurt, Bavaria. A few days 
later he found work at Prichsenstadt; here, on 
June 5th, 1827, the Magistrate declared Wie- 
ner had worked at his trade there for a widow 
and had behaved well. He was leaving for 
Kitzingen, where he again found work and con- 
tinued until August 6th. In such fashion Wie- 
ner continued to meander through Bavaria, 
from where he strayed occasionally into Wiir- 
temberg and Hessia, for six full years. 

At last, in March 1833, Wiener seems to have 
decided to emigrate. With this purpose in mind 
he sought permission to leave the country; on 
March 26th an official at Konigshofen wrote: 
“The possessor is herewith granted permission 
to wander for an indefinite period of time at 
home and abroad.” Five days later, on the 31st 
of the month, an entry by another official de- 
clares: ‘‘Witnessed on leaving Bavaria.” On 
the very same day the traveler reached Miin- 
den in Hessia; here the careful police authori- 
ties of the elector testify to Wiener’s having sub- 
mitted a certificate of vaccination and proof of 
funds for traveling purposes. In addition, they 
remarked that their certification was “good to 
Bremen.” The last entry of this nature was 
made in that Free and Hansa City on the 16th 
of April, 1833. It reveals Wiener’s destination 
in America to have been Baltimore. 

Ultimately, the remaining blank pages of the 
passbook were used for memoranda. One of 
the entries proves the owner of the book to 
have worked for four days, without board, at 
seventy-five cents a day; and then again three 
days with board at fifty cents a day. 

Men of Wiener’s calibre were well suited for 
a country such as America was at the time of 
his arrival. To a strict and military training, 
he added the knowledge of a useful trade. Dur- 
ing six years of travel, he had undoubtedly ac- 
cumulated not only experiences, but also a stock 
of disappointments which had steeled him for 
the continued battle of life in a foreign coun- 
try. To emigrants of this type America seemed 
a New Canaan, a promised land which, in most 
cases, fulfilled their hopes and expectations. 


“The collection and collation of the mass of 
biographical data contained in this book (Old 
Jesuit Trails in Penn’s Forest) represent count- 
less hours of patient research by a trained, 
tireless student. It is evident that the author’s 
heart was in his work or he could not have 
given us an account at once so interesting and 
so sympathetic.—J. Bennett Nolan in German 
American Review. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. _ 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, IIll.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Hibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Catholic Social Action Study 


More than a quarter-century ago officials of 
the C. V. realized that if the Catholic layman 
were to fill his position in the campaign of 
Catholic Social Action satisfactorily, he must 
be taught both an awareness of the problems 
confronting the world, as well as an under- 
standing of their solution. To achieve the de- 
sired objective—an enlightened Catholic laity 
—the C. V. in 1910 inaugurated a series of 
Catholic Social Study courses directed by com- 
petent lecturers and instructors. 


Many other groups and societies have since 
then come to realize the value of Social Study 
Courses. During the past summer a number of 
conferences, conventions and summer schools 
devoted their attention to a consideration of 
the social aspect of modern life. At St. Fran- 
cis, for example, 128 priests, from 11 dioceses 
in the Midwest, attended a four weeks’ course 
in Catholic Moral Principles and Economics, 
wherein the morality of labor controversies and 
the position of the priest with reference to such 
disputes were discussed, among many other 
topics. The Archdiocese of Regina sponsored 


a two-weeks’ course for young men; Sodality 
groups conducted Catholic Action Schools in 
Chicago, Buffalo and New Orleans. In _Los 
Angeles the School of Social Action for Priests 
treated such matters as the need of priests 
familiarizing themselves with economic and 
labor questions, of preaching the doctrines of 
the Church on such matters more frequently 
from the pulpit, and of spreading among the 
clergy a systematic knowledge of Social Ca- 
tholicism. 

Earlier in the year a Catholic Action Con- 
ference was sponsored by Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, at which the 
problems of Youth, the parish, Catholic rural 
life, the family and the home, Catholic charity 
and mission work, Social Justice, and cate- 
chetics were deliberated upon. At the conclu- 
sion of the meetings a 216-page report of the 
proceedings was published. 


From these indications it would appear that 
more and more Catholic groups in America are 
employing Social Study Courses as means to 
carry out the admonition of the Pontiffs—to 
participate in Catholic Social Action and de- 
velop Catholic lay leaders. Because of their 
long association with the problem, the C. V. 
Branches should be well equipped to act as lead- 
ers in the struggle for the preservation of light 
against the forces of darkness.. The Minnesota 
State Branch has, in fact, set others an example 
by arranging with St. John’s University, at 
Collegeville, to hold week-end programs of 
study, directed by faculty members. This proj- 
ect, it is significant to add, is now in the fourth 
year of its existence. 


A Remarkable Tribute to Monastic Journalists 


On the occasion of the solemn blessing of the 
Right Reverend Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., as 
third Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey at Lisle, 
Ill., the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
commended, among other things, the efforts of 
the founders of this branch of the Order of St. 
Benedict in our country to provide for the Bo- 
hemians in Chicago, and the country at large, 
Catholic papers in their own language. Un- 
fortunately, the remarkable utterances of His 
Excellency on this occasion and subject seem to 
have escaped the Catholic editors. Having 
spoken of other labors and achievements of this 
particular family of St. Benedict, the Apostolic 
Delegate declared: 

“To the living word, spoken and preached in a thou- 
sand places, was joined the written word spread abroad 
by means of newspapers and periodicals of an apolo- 
getic, controversial, and informative character. This 
enterprise took root at a time when the finances of the 
little community were still in a precarious state; but 
its members had always understood that the need for a 
Catholic Press was urgent, and they wished to provide 
it even before providing properly for their own wants. 
They understood that papers were widely circulated 
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amongst their people which were hostile to the Church 
to the clergy, and to religion; and with ardor and ef. 
ficiency they set themselves to oppose so great an evil. 
It is an example which should be more widely followed 
today, at the cost of no matter how great a sacrifice 
in the face of the widespread propaganda of atheism 
and paganism. It is a need of today, and it would be 
too late and perhaps even useless to think of providing 
it for tomorrow.” 

Well informed, evidently, regarding religi- 
ous conditions existing in Chicago among the 
Bohemians at the time of the arrival of a hand- 
ful of Benedictines from the Archabbey of St. 
Vincent, His Excellency remarked they had 
reached their destination “with a great and dar- 
Ing program in mind of evangelizing their 
fellow-countrymen.” ‘They desired to re-unite 
them,” he said, “with a bond of Catholic faith 
in the dear ties of their native language and in 
the remembrance of the culture and the tradi- 
tion of their fatherland.” 

Those who know “Pilsen”, by which name 
the Bohemian section of Chicago has been 
known for decades, realize full well how de- 
served is the commendation of the founders of 
what is now St. Procopius Abbey, and one of 
its veterans, the present Abbot Procopius Neu- 
zil, the first editor of the daily Narod, uttered 
by the Apostolic Delegate on this occasion. 


C. B. Assists in Producing ‘“Catechetical 
Manual” 


Assistance to missionaries laboring in for- 
eign fields may take a variety of forms, not the 
least of which is the providing of appropriate 
literature. Sometimes, however, such material 
is not available and must not only be purchased 
but written. After months of preparation the 
long-awaited Manual for Catechists, intended 
as a guide to the native catechists assisting 
priests in the Philippine Islands, has made its 
appearance. The 358-page volume, whose cost 
of publication was paid by the Central Bureau 
out of funds donated for such purposes, is writ- 
ten in English, save for a few prayers in the 
native Ifugaw tongue. 


The book was prepared by missionaries of the Apos- 
tolic Prefecture, Mountain Province, P. I., and is di- 
vided into four parts. The first of these contains 
prayers, in both Ifugaw and English, and rules for 
fasting, observance of holydays of obligation, the Easter 
duty, etc.; the second chapter is devoted to daily pray- 
ers, also in both tongues. Chapter three treats of the 
sacraments and their significance, and outlines prayers 
and novenas for the sick and the deceased. In the final 
chapter the explicit duties of the catechist are dis- 
cussed in detail. Also contained in this part is an ex- 
position of the more fundamental tenets of theology. 
It must be remembered the catechists are natives, 
who serve as the priest’s right hand, as it were, in 
villages he can visit only occasionally. 

Hence the Scheut Fathers, laboring in the Mountain 
Province, discovered the need of a handbook of instruc- 
tion which would serve the purposes of a vade mecum 
for the catechists. The first chapter, for instance, deals 
with “The Prayer Meeting” and begins by instructing 
the catechist regarding his obligations in the matter: 
“The Prayer Meeting takes the place of Holy Mass 


on Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation, when the 
priest is absent, | It is the catechist who leads it. The 
catechist leads his prayer meeting in the way suggest- 
ed by his priest, or in the way he is accustomed to do 
it, provided his method has been approved by his priest. 
It is not necessary that he always follow the same or- 
der with regard to the prayers, songs, instruction; it 
is even advisable to change this order now and then. 
However, the catechist should always include the fol- 
lowing in every prayer meeting: A Lesson of Christian 
Doctrine; the Ordinary Prayers, the Holy Rosary, and 
special prayers. Finally the catechist should announce 
in due time the days of fasting and abstinence, the 
holy days of obligation, and the opening or closing of 
the Easter time,” etc., etc. 

According to information from the Philip- 
pine Islands, not alone the missionaries have 
welcomed this Manual as extremely necessary 
and practical. His Excellency, Msgr. Piani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines, has writ- 
ten Father Lambrecht and expressed his joy 
that such an excellent work had been published. 
He calls it a “valiosa ayuda a los Catequistas 
particularmente de la Montafiosa, muy practica 
y bien hecha, es decir, redactada con claridad, 
sencillez y criterio missional.” 

It is the fourth enterprise of this nature in which 
the Bureau has participated. Copies of the prayer 
book published by it for the Sioux Lndians and the Ifu- 
gaws of the Philippine Islands were presented to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, by the distinguished ethnolo- 
gist, Fr. Wilh. Schmidt, S.V.D., Director of the Papal 
Mission Museum at Rome. The Holy Father on that oc- 
casion commended the C. V.’s action in this regard. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


The C. V. Boy Program 


Few persons will gainsay the contention: the 
Central Verein has clearly perceived the need 
of promoting the Youth Movement in our coun- 
try. This is true likewise of the aims at which 
the organization directs its efforts. The C. V.’s 
campaign is directed primarily at the salvation 
of the souls of our young people; secondarily it 
is concerned with their mental, physical, social 
and civic culture. 

The youth program, endorsed by the recent 
national convention of the C. V., is calculated to 
promote respect and loyalty to Church and 
State; to promote loyalty to the Parish; to fos- 
ter self-reliance; to supplement the moral edu- 
cation in the school by further character de- 
velopment; to foster a spirit of co-operation, 
sportsmanship and fair play, and the ability to 
make sacrifices; in short, to develop leaders. 
In individual cases, this program has been 
varied. Thus St. Peter’s Junior Sodality at 
Jefferson City, Mo., for boys and girls of the 
seventh and eighth grades, has been function- 
ing successfully for three years. Under the 
direction of Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd 
vice-president of the C. C. V. of A. in charge of 
the Youth Movement, the sodality conducts 
monthly meetings, semi-monthly recreation 
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hours, and members receive Holy Communion in 
a body once each month. Outings and parties are 
held frequently and athletic games are spon- 
sored by each Club (the boys and girls have 
separate organizations). Each meeting is feat- 
ured by the reports of the heads of five com- 
mittees—the Missions, library, athletics, enter- 
tainment and_ spiritual works—educational 
talks, and individual performances by mem- 
bers. Club room decorations consist of a cruci- 
fix, a Statue of the Blessed Virgin, and an 
American flag. The recreation hour is divided 
into four equal periods so that the members 
will not tire of any one form of activity. All 
members are encouraged to attend the monthly 
Holy Hour and to practice acts of self-denial 
(the spiritual director has drawn up a list of 
such acts). Monthly dues of five cents are 
charged to finance the Clubs. 

Obviously, the program would require some 
alteration were it to be applied to other groups. 
Fr. Bruemmer appraises it thusly: “We believe 
that this program, or a similar one, will be the 
solution of many of our problems. Boys and 
girls will become young men and women. They 
will carry the enthusiasm and inspiration of 
their clubs into young manhood and young 
womanhood, and into later life, and will give 
us the leadership we need so much.” 


* ok * 


The opening mass meeting of the Catholic 
Youth Conference, held Oct. 15-17 at the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, in St. Paul, was addressed 
by Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop of 
Fargo, N. D., honorary chairman of the C. V. 
Committee on Social Action. The theme of 
Bishop Muench’s address was “New Adven- 
tures for Youth.” 

The conference is conducted annually by the Young 
People’s Social Guild of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, 
which is comprised of groups from the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, the College of St. Thomas, and 
the College of St. Catherine. Local high schools and 
academies also send representatives to the sessions. 


The general topic of the conference was “The Chris- 
tian Family in Modern Civilization.” Sub-topics dis- 
cussed at round table meetings were economic condi- 
tions of the workingman, the Christian family in apart- 
ment and trailer, and the Christian family and the 
back-to-the-land movement. 


The Young Christian Workers’ Movement, 
popularly known as the Jocists, which origin- 
ated in Belgium ten years ago and spread to 
France and other continental European coun- 
tries, has crossed the Channel waters and en- 
tered the Liverpool Archdiocese. Upon the ap- 
proval of Msgr. Downey, Archbishop of Liver- 
pool, the movement will be officially incorporat- 
ed in the prelates’ “gigantic organized drive for 
Catholic Action by every class of society.” 

The Liverpool Catholic Action Board intends to place 


information concerning the Movement in the hands of 
priests and laymen, and will shortly publish a pamphlet 


setting forth the aims and ideals of this “authentic 
form of Catholic Action,” as Pope Pius XI has termed 
the Movement. 

ok Bo *k 


Although elected only some two months ago, 
Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president 
of the C. V. in charge of the Youth Movement, 
has already issued two circular letters concern- 
ing contemplated youth projects. 


The first of these letters dealt with the establishment 
of Schools for Social Study, while the second outlined 
a specific plan to be followed in connection with the 
boy-and-girl movement. 


* * * 


Rev. Raymond E. Willerding, of St._ An- 
thony’s Parish, Folk, Mo., has been appointed 
spiritual director of the Young Men’s District 
League II, Jefferson City Deanery, by Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Selinger, Dean. Fr. Willerding suc- 
ceeds Rev. G. Haukap, who was transferred to 
O’Fallon, Mo. 


The Jefferson City League has achieved national 
recognition for its comprehensive youth program. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


The value of the Credit Union as an instru- 
ment for the assistance of American teachers is 
forcibly brought home to the readers of the 
Commonweal (issue of Oct. 8th) by an article 
“Teachers and Credit Unions.” The author, 
Austin J. App, points out that about 90,000 
teachers annually borrow $18,000,000 for which 
they pay up to 240 percent interest. Even if 
these persons paid only the legal interest rate, a 
C. U. would still save them upwards of five 
million dollars yearly, he contends. 

When teachers finally realized they were being de- 
frauded of hard-earned money by loan sharks, they be- 
gan organizing C. U.’s rapidly, so that within four 
years the number of such organizations increased from 
26 to 270, according to Mr. App. Perhaps the out- 
standing Teachers C. U. is that of San Diego, Cal., 
where 1600 loans totaling $197,000 have been author- 


ized sinze 1929, and so far only $59 has been uncol- 
lectable. 


% *k * 


In the face of the incredible extent of so 
nefarious a business as that of the “loan 
sharks,” the slow growth of the Parish Credit 
Union Movement in the United States is a de- 
plorable phenomenon. Indeed, it seems strange 
that people should be so unwilling to co-operate 
in a movement designed to combat the usurious 
practices of unscrupulous individuals profiting 
from the sufferings of others. Nor is this con- 
dition confined to any particular class; untold 
numbers of day laborers, white collar people, 
small business men and struggling professional 
men have at some time or other fallen into the 
clutches of the “loan shark’’. 

Admittedly, the C. U.’s are a strong weapon 
against the legalized usury of our time. The 
Legislature of the State of New York, in an ef- 
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fort to strenghten the C. U.’s in their fight 
against the loan profiteers, recently passed a 
law permitting the Unions to make loans up to 
$400, instead of $300. “This measure is excel- 
lent as far as it goes,’ comments Dynamic 
America, “but it seems a roundabout way of 
attacking larger and _ long-standing loan 
abuses.” 

“It is the shame of the states that under the pro- 
tection of the law,” the article continues, “finance com- 


panies charge small borrowers as high as 48%. If this 
is not usury, what is?” 


The New York World-Telegram asks this pertinent 
question: “Why shouldn’t this enlightened State curb 
the evil by direct legislation instead of merely putting 
credit unions in a better position to ‘compete’ with it?” 


Dynamic America contends there “is no good reason 
why the average man or woman of character should 
not be able to obtain reasonable amounts of credit at 
rates not higher than those charged by banks for com- 
mercial loans.” And concerning the excessive rates 
charged by “loan sharks” states that “it is high time 
we took steps to abolish this form of social (?) rack- 
eteering!” 


* * * 


A cash prize of fifty dollars was awarded to 
Mr. August Springob, Secretary of the C. V. of 
Wisconsin and author of the leaflet on Credit 
Unions published by the Bureau, by the Credit 
Union National Association. Mr. Springob 
ranked fifth in the national contest for organiz- 
ing Credit Unions, arranged by the C. U.N. A. 


Mr. Springob’s leaflet on the purpose, organ- 
ization and operation of a C. U. was reprinted 
as the leading article of the month in the Sep- 
tember issue of Church Property Administra- 
tion, a national publication. In a prefatory 
note, the magazine remarks that “perhaps no 
one has had more actual experience in the prac- 
tical application of parish credit unions than 
Mr. Springob.” 

he SE AE 

Applications for incorporation are now being 
received by the Registrar of Credit Unions at 
Saskatchewan, in accordance with the Credit 
Union Act passed at the last session of the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature. Standard by-laws gov- 
erning the operation of all Credit Unions have 
also been adopted. Incorporation fees under 
the new law are $3.50. 

Credit Unions in this area, it is stated, are develop- 
ing more rapidly and more successfully than almost 
any other form of co-operative activity, especially in 

urban areas. 
* k * 


The President, for thirty years, of the Credit 
Union League of Massachusetts, Mr. William 
H. Wellen, presented to this year’s convention 
of the organization, conducted at Boston late in 
the summer, a report on the origin and prog- 
ress of the People’s Banks in the United States. 

According to Mr. Wellen’s report, there were 345 
Credit Unions in the State of Massachusetts alone on 


the thirtieth of June of this year; 270 of them were 
- members of the Massachusetts Credit Union League. 


The C. V. and Its Branches 


New District League Formed at Columbus 


: The function and obligations of an affiliated 
C. V. district league were outlined in a talk by 
Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., member 
of the executive board of the N. C. W. U., at a 
meeting of the newly formed Columbus District 
League, held Oct. 8th. Mr. Frank X. Wurdack, 
recently elected president of the C. U. of Ohio, 
called a special meeting of some 30 representa- 
tives of Columbus societies to hear Fr. Schage- 
mann’s address. 


In the course of his remarks Fr. Schage- 
mann stressed the point that the C. V., though 
national in a sense, is not nationalistic. He like- 
wise explained the significance of the incorpo- 
ration of the C. V. into the official Catholic Ac- 
tion of the United States, and reviewed the 
events of the general convention at Hartford. 

A meeting was scheduled for Oct. 27th to discuss 
plans for the future conduct of the League. Those at- 
tending the first meeting were requested to invite the 
officers of societies not yet affiliated with the new or- 
ganization to attend the second gathering. Officers of 


the League are Mr. Wurdack, president; Mr. Wm. 
Schnitzer, treasurer, and Mr. S. J. Green, secretary. 


Arkansas Branch Secures Episcopal Mandate 


As a climax to his annual report of the 
year’s activities to delegates attending the re- 
cent convention of the C. U. of Arkansas, Mr. 
T. J. Arnold, president, announced that the 
men’s section had received the mandate to par- 
ticipate in the works of Catholic Action in the 
Diocese of Little Rock. The women’s section 
obtained its mandate from Most Rev. John B. 
Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, several months 
ago. 

President Arnold read the communication 
from Rt. Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese of Little Rock, officially 
granting the mandate to the Union, in the name 
of Bishop Morris. The letter follows: 


“In compliance with your request for a mandate to 
the Catholic Union of Arkansas to participate in Cath- 
olic Action in accordance with the resolution adopted at 
the national convention of the Central Society in San 
Antonio, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bishop 
directs me to say that he hereby issues the requested 
mandate to the Catholic Union of Arkansas, at the 
same time calling their attention to the following prin- 
ciples formulated by the Bishops at their last annual 
meeting in Washington for the purpose of promoting 
unity and of establishing clearly the basis of authority 
in lay organizations participating in the works of Cath- 
olic Action: 

“A Catholic organization is acting out of harmony 
with its principles of Catholic Action if, without readily 
available guidance, it takes a public position in a mat- 
ter—legislative or otherwise—which affects Catholic 
interests. 

“Even a just claim to expert knowledge in any par- 
ticular field does not qualify an organization to speak 
for the Church. The authoritative voice of the Church 
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in matters of common interest is the voice of the 
Bishop. 

“The Bishop is the proper authority to which they 
should look for guidance and direction. The fact that 
an organization may be a unit of a national council, and 
as such seek guidance from their council on certain 
matters, does not in any way lessen their responsi- 
bility to and their dependence on their Bishop. 


“Catholic societies that are interstate or national 
should develop their activities in such a way as definite- 
ly to promote Catholic unity. For their action within 
a diocese they should submit their plans to the Bishop, 
or his representative, and be guided in their action by 
his authoritative decision.” 


“With the very best of wishes, I am, 
“Yours sincerely in Christ, 
“Albert L. Fletcher, Vicar General.” 


The Arkansas Branch is the third C. V. State 
group to secure the episcopal mandate, the oth- 
ers being Connecticut and New York. 


Instructive Addresses Mark Annual Minnesota 
Convention 


Close attention to the smallest detail that 
would add to the comfort and convenience of 
the delegates helped make the 39th annual con- 
vention of the C. V. of Minnesota an outstand- 
ing success. The two-day assembly, conducted 
at Caledonia Sept. 26-27, was signally honored 
by the presence of their Excellencies, Most Rev. 
John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, and 
Most Rev. Francis M. Kelly, Bishop of Winona, 
in whose diocese the convention was _ held. 
Meeting jointly with the C. V. were the 
Women’s Union and the Catholic Aid Associa- 
tion of Minnesota. 


Delegates began to arrive early Sunday 
morning and the registration offices were kept 
busy assigning places of lodging and distribut- 
ing convention badges; since Caledonia is a small 
town, the problem of lodging was by no means 
unimportant. At 10 o’clock the procession of 
delegates, priests and prelates entered St. 
Peter’s Church for the solemn pontifical mass. 
Bishop Kelly pontificated at this mass, while 
Archbishop Murray preached an inspiring ser- 
mon, pointing out the great advantages to be 
derived from conventions of Catholic men and 
women. 

Shortly following dinner a parade of approximately 
1000 men and women, besides children of Caledonia 
and vicinity, began to form. Augmented by several 
bands and drum and bugle corps, the parade marched 
past a reviewing stand on which were seated the two 
prelates and a number of priests. When the marchers 
reached St. Peter’s parish grounds they disbanded and 
filled the long rows of benches facing the speakers’ 
platform. Welcoming addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Mathias Jostock, pastor of St. Peter’s, and Mayor Car- 
rier of Caledonia. Bishop Kelly exhorted the delegates 
to hold fast to their tradition and their ideals so that 
they might continue to exert an influence for the spread 
of God’s kingdom and the betterment of the nation. 

Principal speakers of the afternoon mass meeting 


were Rev. James A. Byrnes, executive secretary of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference and member 


of the N. C. W. U. executive board, and Rev. Ernest 
Kilzer, O.S.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville. 
Speaking on “Population Trends and the Future of the 
Catholic Church in America,’ Fr. Byrnes traced the 
growth and development of factoryism in England and 
its subsequent spread in the United States. He pointed 
out that three-fourths of the people in our country live 
in cities, where the birth rate is falling alarmingly fast, 
and advocated greater attention to the problem of rural 
betterment. Fr. Ernest, who spoke on “Agrarianism, A 
Remedy for the Farm Problem,” deplored the fact that 
farmers have, along with the rest of the Nation, suc- 
cumbed to the lure of materialism. The remedy, he 
contended, may be found in a sincere return to the 
Christian viewpoint which makes of farming an exalted 
vocation and a richly satisfying way of family life. The 
program of speeches was concluded by Archbishop 
Murray, who summed up the achievements and the in- 
fluence of German Catholic societies seeking to bring 
about the realization of sound Christian principles in 
the life of the Catholic people of Minnesota. 

Simultaneously with the mass meeting a children’s 
session was conducted at Loretto Hall; addresses by 
members of the Youth committee, demonstrations and 
community singing featured this meeting, attended by 
some 200 children. Sunday evening the delegates wit- 
nessed a three-act play presented by the young people 
of St. Peter’s. 

On Monday the first business session of the conven- 
tion was held in the city hall. President Wm. A. Boer- 
ger delivered his annual message, and the secretary 
and treasurer gave their respective reports. It was an- 
nounced that 113 societies with a membership of 10,127 
compose the Minnesota C. V. at present. Financial 
recommendations of the executive board, approved by 
the convention, include: $75 for Mexican relief, $50 for 
a Catholic lending library project in St. Paul, $800 for 
continuation of the Institute for Social Justice at St. 
John’s University, and $300 for the support of the Cen- 
tral Bureau. 

Mr. Alphonse J. Matt reported that the first course 
of the Institute for Social Justice, conducted over a 
period of five semesters, had been concluded with the 
graduation of 20 delegates. A second course is sched- 
uled to begin Oct. 30th. At the afternoon session three 
of the Institute’s graduates, Ray Robertson, Benedict 
Spohn and Joseph Kunkel, delivered addresses com- 
mendable both as to form and content. It is worthy 
of note that Most Rev. Joseph Busch, of St. Cloud, has 
incorporated the Institute in his diocesan Catholic Ac- 
tion program. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention, drafted 
in close accord with those of the national society, re- 
iterate the filial devotion of the organization to the Holy 
See; call attention to the general attack of neo-pagan- 
ism against Christianity and the Church; demand 
greater support and vigilance in behalf of Catholic 
education; review the present industrial and labor prob- 
lems; denounce birth control, the dissemination of birth 
control literature, immodesty and indecency in public 
life, and call for the application of spiritual remedies 
such as lay retreats, recommend greater participation 
of Catholics in, and spiritualization of, the 4-H Club 
movement. 


Both the C. V. and the C. W. U. addressed telegrams 
of appreciation to Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director C. IBS 
promising wholehearted co-operation with the Bureau, 
and regretting the Director’s inability to attend the 
convention. 

Officers elected for the coming year include: Mr. 
Boerger, St. Cloud, president; B. Hoeppner, Winona, 
vice-president; Frank Jungbauer, St. Paul, and James 
B. Korte, St. Michael, secretaries; Wm. P. Gerlach, St. 
Paul, treasurer; and Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New 
Ulm; F. A. Kueppers, St. Paul; B. Spohn, Richmond; 
H. J. Blenker, Albany; and A. J. Matt, St. Paul, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 
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Purposeful Convention of Missouri Union 


Practical Christianity and its application to 
every-day life was given as the antidote for the 
“isms” opposed to democracy by Most Rev. 
Charles H. LeBlond, Bishop of St. Joseph, at 
the Youth Conference of the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Union of Missouri, con- 
ducted Sept. 26-28 at St. Joseph. This import- 
ant session, preceded earlier in the day by pon- 
tifical mass and a Catholic mass meeting, was 
one of the highlights of the three-day assembly. 


The St. Joseph prelate formally opened the 
convention Sunday morning by pontificating at 
the solemn mass held in-the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Bonaventura Herner, O.S.B., of Con- 
ception Abbey. Fr. Bonaventura stressed the 
importance of charity in the program of Cath- 
olic Action, and urged the delegates to continue 
their personal efforts in this field. Preliminary 
to the mass a short business session was held, 
at which Mayor Phil Welch and Mr. Arthur V. 
Burrowes welcomed the delegates in the name 
of the civic officials and the St. Joseph C. V. 
societies respectively. President Ernst A. Win- 
kelmann responded to these addresses on behalf 
of the Cath. Union. 


Sunday afternoon a public mass meeting was con- 
ducted in the parish hall. Rey. Richard Felix, O.S.B., 
of Pilot Grove, and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, were the principal speakers on this occa- 
sion. Fr. Felix spoke on “The Watchtower Movement,” 
“Judge” J. F. Rutherford’s strange religious perver- 
sion. The baneful efforts of this movement, the speaker 
declared, can be overcome in two ways: first, by means 
of protest to radio broadcasting stations over which 
the Rutherford programs are broadcast, and secondly, 
by means of a counter broadcasting program. Mr. 
Lutz addressed the meeting on “The Social and Eco- 
nomic Doctrines of the Church from Pope Leo XIII to 
the Present Time.” He advocated the study of the 
papal encyclicals in small groups presided over by 
someone well versed in the encyclical letters, as means 
to understand the Church’s solution of some of the more 
vexing social problems of the day. 

In his address to the Youth Conference Bishop Le- 
Blond stressed the necessity of Christian people active- 
ly living according to the example of Christ. “If all 
people did this,” he said, “and obeyed the command- 
ments of Almighty God, they would have the best pos- 
sible defense against the dangers which threaten us at 
the present time.” Other speakers on this occasion 
were Miss Anna Marie Winkelmann and Miss Adele 
Langeneckert, both of St. Louis. 

Business sessions were conducted Monday morning, 
while in the afternoon Rev. Wenceslaus Svehla, of 
Hawk Point, spoke on “The Hawk Point School Pro- 
ject.” The C. U. and C. W. U. of Mo. during the past 
year contributed more than $1800 to the Archdiocesan 
Rural Life Conference to help defray the cost of 
building the Hawk Point School. Rev. Rudolph B. 
Schuler, of Krakow, member of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action, who presided at this session, declared 
that the future of the Catholic Church in America de- 
pends on the rural districts. “The Church must take 
care of the rural districts,” Fr. Schuler said, “in order 
that religious training be provided for children and 
young people, who will leave the farms and go to the 
cities to live.” ; 

Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director C. B., was_the main 
speaker at Monday night’s joint meeting. He admon- 


ished his hearers to study the problems of the day in 
order to be good citizens. “You will not be the kind 
of citizen who shows his patriotism by marching in a 
peace day parade,” Mr. Kenkel declared. “You will be 
an informed citizenry, and you will be better citizens 
for your study....The study of social problems is the 
purpose of the C. V.” The Director also advocated ex- 
tension of Credit Unions and Maternity Guilds. Rev. 
Edward Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president of the C. C. V. 
of A., reported on the Hartford convention at this meet- 
ing, which was also addressed by Rev. Albert Mayer, 
NaC aw. U. spiritual director, Rev. Anthony Strauss, 
State spiritual director of the women’s Branch, and 
eS Meinert, president of the Missouri C. 


The officers elected Tuesday were installed immedi- 
ately. Rt. Rev. Henry Niemann, pastor of Immaculate 
Conception Parish, addressed a few words to the dele- 
gates at the convention banquet. Officers elected by 
the delegates to serve during the coming year are: 
Cyril Furrer, St. Louis, president; J. Herman Schulte, 
Jefferson City, first vice-president; Mrs. Meinert, St. 
Louis, second vice-president; John J. Fischer, St. Louis, 
third vice-president; John Kneib, St. Joseph, fourth 
vice-president; Frank Scheffer, St. Louis, corresponding 
and financial secretary; Louis Gassner, recording sec- 
retary; Edwin Hll, St. Charles, treasurer; Frank X. 
Huss, St. Louis, marshal; J. B. Wegener, St. Louis, 
society banner carrier; Roman Gleich, St. Louis, U. S. 
flag carrier; Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, and B. A. 
Kuhlmann, St. Charles, directors. 

Resolutions were adopted concerning the Holy Father, 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the Catholic 
Youth Movement, Standardizing Our System of Catholic. 
Education, Salacious Literature, Our Catholic Schools, 
nat Beane Propaganda Over the Radio, and Public 

ces. 


Rochester Branch Inaugurates Social 
Study Course 


A most commendable work of Catholic Ac- 
tion, explaining the principles contained in the 
Papal encyclicals to working men and women, 
has been inaugurated by the Rochester 
Branches of the C. V. and C. W. U. With Judge 
Philip H. Donnelly, secretary of the C. V. Com- 
mittee. on Social Action, as lecturer, the 
Branches inaugurated a Social Study Course 
on Oct. 1st; the lectures will be given on the 
first Friday of every month. 

The topic of the first lecture was “The En- 
cyclicals and the Dignity of Man.” At the con- 
clusion of the speaker’s remarks discussion 
from the floor took place. Rev. Frederick Nast- 
vogel, C.SS.R., Rector of St. Joseph’s Church, 
where the meeting was held, congratulated the 
Branches on the institution of the course. 


“Throughout the great Labor Encyclicals stress is 
laid upon the dignity of the worker,’ Judge Donnelly 
advised his hearers. “This dignity is the basis of all 
legitimate demands by the workers, whether it be for 
wages, hours or working conditions. The encyclicals 
keep before the minds of the workers the fact that their 
daily life is but a preparation for their ultimate end, 
which is God Himself.” 

“If the workers will realize the importance of this 
teaching,” he continued, “they will more readily insist 
that their dignity as men shall be respected by the em- 
ployer and by their fellow workmen, and _ they them- 
selves will in all their endeavors keep this primary 
fact in mind.” 
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The aim of the present course is to give the 
workers sufficient knowledge of the principles 
of true Christian reform, to enable them to take 
an active part in the deliberations of their la- 
bor unions, so that such deliberations will be 
conducted according to the principles laid down 
in the encyclicals. 


Scheduled topics for future lectures are: “The En- 
cyclicals, Socialism and Communism,” “The Encyclicals 
and Social Responsibility,’ ‘The Encyclicals and 
Wages,” and “The Encyclicals and the Essentials for 
the True Solution of the Social Question.” 


Large Attendance at St. Charles Catholic Day 


Despite threatening weather a crowd of more 
than 2000 people attended the First Annual 
Catholic Day, sponsored by the men’s and 
women’s Branches of the St. Charles Deanery 
District League, Missouri Section, on Sunday, 
Oct. 3rd, at O’Fallon. Solemn high mass was 
celebrated in the sunken garden on the grounds 
of the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood by 
Rev. J. Schramm, the oldest active priest in 
the diocese. Rev. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., 
preached the sermon, on the purpose and pro- 
gram of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. The collection taken up at the Offertory 
of the mass was turned over to the C. U. of 
Mo. for its Rural Life Conference Fund. 


The speakers at the afternoon mass meeting were 
Dr. R. Emmett Kane, of St. Louis, who discoursed upon 
the part Catholic men played in the formation of the 
United States and in the drafting of the Constitution; 
Mother Wilhelmine, of the Most Precious Blood Sisters, 
who read a paper on “The Christian Home and the Art 
of Making It”; and Rev. August F. Fechtel, spiritual di- 
rector of the St. Charles League, who addressed the 
meeting on “Loyalty to Christ, the King of Our Coun- 
ttsveng 

During the Solemn Benediction which concluded the 
day’s program—the first major project of the C. U. 
of Mo. since the St. Joseph convention—the Act of 
Consecration was recited by all present. 


Parental Duties 


“It must be remembered that even when the 
child attends a Catholic school the parents are 
still the divinely appointed teachers of religion. 
Special attention must be given the child in the 
pre-school period; and by no means may all re- 
sponsibility be shifted to the teachers during 
the grade and high school years.” 

In this fashion did the St. Joseph convention 
of the Cath. Union of Missouri remind its mem- 
bers of their serious obligation to supervise the 
religious training of their children. As con- 
structive measures the Union recommends the 
“formation of Discussion Clubs by fathers and 
mothers, and the employment of the very in- 
structive and helpful literature prepared under 
the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine.” The group likewise pledged whole- 
hearted co-operation to the program of the Con- 
fraternity. 


Two other resolutions concern themselves with the 
problems of education; the first of these advocates a 
uniform Catholic educative standard, while the second 
urges the Catholic rural population to maintain its 
loyalty to the Catholic school. 


The Union makes a timely suggestion in its 
resolution on the Youth Movement: 

“We recommend that a few young men, equipped 
by education and training, be appointed to correct 
erroneous statements appearing in the daily press, in 
a manner to which no sensible editor can object, always, 
of course, under the guidance of their spiritual di- 
rector.” As a further project in this direction the 
group advocates the formation of apologetic and dis- 
cussion clubs, each under the direction of a priest. 

Deep concern is expressed in another propo- 
sition over the activities of the Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Association, of Brooklyn, un- 
der the direction of “Judge’’ Rutherford. 

“We wish to encourage local organizations to enlist 
the support of Patriotic Organizations in counteract- 
ing the anti-Americanism of the Rutherford Programs 
and literature. Local societies should also support pro- 
grams on the radio which present Catholic Doctrine in 
a plain and popular way.” 

In further resolutions the Union commends 
that portion of the daily press which is circum- 
spect in its advertising policy; opposes “the ap- 
pointment to high public office of men bearing 
the taint of un-American affiliations,’ and re- 
joices over the health and vigor of the Holy 
Father. 


Resolutions 
Adopted By 


The Catholic Central Verein of America in 
82nd General Convention Assembled at 
Hartford, Connecticut (August 13-18, 1937) 


? (Concluded) 
Present Social and Economic Conditions 


The present social and economic upheaval was the 
inevitable result of the evils pointed out for decades by 
Catholic thinkers and leaders, in particular, the Popes, 
who in many encyclicals addressed to the Christian 
world deplore the gradual, though uniform, repudiation 
by Society of the laws of God and Christian tradition— 
an attitude which must eventually lead to the complete 
dissolution of Society and chaos. 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, not swayed 
by the false tendencies and slogans of the day, has for 
many years, especially through its Central Bureau, en- 
deavored to disseminate the fundamental truths as set 
forth in Papal encyclicals, concerning the varied aspects 
of the Social Question, as well as to promote a better 
understanding of the proper application of these prin- 
ciples to existing conditions. 

Hence, it sought to convince its members of the duty 
to participate actively in the great movement inspired 
by the Social Encyclicals of the Roman Pontiffs, espe- 
cially those of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


These efforts conform to the thought expressed in 
the encyclical on Atheistic Communism, that “Catholic 
Action is in effect a social apostolate also, inasmuch 
as its purpose is to spread the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
not only among individuals but also in families and 
societies.” 


In another paragraph of the chapter on Catholic 
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Action, the Holy Father states that “in addition to this 
individual apostolate which, however useful and effica- 
cious, often goes unheralded, Catholic Action must or- 
ganize efforts on a large scale to disseminate knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles on which, according 
to the Pontifical documents, a Christian Social Order 
must be built.” 


The eighty-second convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein, in the face of recent developments, deliber- 
ately affirms its belief in the necessity of continuing 
its efforts along the lines heretofore pursued. We sub- 
scribe unreservedly to the words of Archbishop Murray, 
‘spoken from the pulpit on the opening day of the con- 
vention: “Those who have studied the encyclical of Pius 
XI on Reconstructing the Social Order will readily 
observe, from its very terms, that the Christian re- 
newal of human Society can be effected only through 
a process of education for social responsibility.” ‘Men 
accept social responsibility involving life-long effort 
only as a result of profound convictions,” his Excellency 
continued. “The sense of social responsibility is not 
developed overnight .... It is so completely interwoven 
with the destiny and the duties of each unit of human 
Society that the repudiation and the neglect of such 
responsibility leads to the destruction of each unit of 
Society and ultimately implies the destruction of So- 
ciety itself.” 


The sense of social responsibility which promotes 
fairness and honesty among the component parts of 
Society is lacking today because of the crass individu- 
alism fostered in modern times. The results are evi- 
dent in the disheartening class struggle we are wit- 
nessing, particularly rife in the industrial field. ‘“So- 
ciety today,” says our Holy Father in Quadragesimo 
anno, “still remains in a strained and therefore unstable 
and uncertain state, being founded on classes with con- 
tradictory interests and hence opposed to each other, 
and consequently prone to enmity and strife ... To 
this grave disorder which is leading society to ruin, 
a remedy must evidently be applied as speedily as pos- 
sible. But there cannot be question of any perfect 
cure, except this opposition be done away with, and 
well ordered members of the social body come into 
being anew, vocational groups, namely, binding men 
together not according to the position they occupy in 
the labor market, but according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society .... True and genuine 
social order demands various members of society, 
joined together by a common bond. Such a bond of 
union is provided on the one hand by the common ef- 
forts of employers and employees of one and the same 
group joining forces to produce goods or give service; 
on the other hand by the common good which all 
groups should unite to promote each in its own sphere, 
with friendly harmony.” 


It is evident that, measured by the standards set by 
the Holy Father, none of the recognized organizations 
of employers and employees is of this character. It 
is not our intention, however, to accuse or disparage 
existing organizations; we wish merely to emphasize 
the difficulties obstructing the road to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the complicated problems fraught with catas- 
trophe. 

Fully aware of the severe condemnation by the Holy 
Father of the sins of organized industry, we particu- 
larly disclaim any intention of antagonizing labor 
unions. Such unions are indispensable under present 
conditions; the struggle between different camps of or- 
ganized labor should not prejudice us against Unionism 
or tempt us to overlook the real achievements of the 
labor movement. 


But at the same time, we wish to stress the fact 
that the purpose of our present organization of em- 
ployees as well as employers is conducive to social 
conflict. So long as organizations of this kind lack 
the spirit of social responsibility and do not promote 
the common good—the goal of social justice—no per- 
manent peace is possible. It serves no good purpose 


to excuse violence on the part of employees by point- 
ing to the injustices labor has suffered. In full accord 
with resolutions adopted by many previous conventions 
of the Catholic Central Verein, particularly one on 
Strikes and Lockouts, passed at Rochester, we con- 
demn the exploitation and oppression of labor as prac- 
ticed for many years under the unscrupulous Capital- 
istic system. We welcome every reasonable measure 
to abolish these abuses and secure for labor a fair share 
of the profits made possible by their efforts to increase 
production and wealth. We sympathize with every 
legitimate effort of the workers to improve their con- 
dition, and consider even the strike warranted, as a 
last resort and when there is reasonable hope for suc- 
cess. Obviously, therefore, we consider a strike to be 
justified in case the wage does not provide a standard 
of living consistent with the dignity of man, according 
to the designs of the Creator. 


We appeal to labor, on the other hand, not to in- 
jure its cause by unlawful acts and unfair practices 
which, aside from the punishment injustice inevitably 
inflicts, will turn public opinion against the workers. 
We appeal to organized labor to heed the wise counsels 
contained in the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI. Catho- 
lics are reminded of the precautions the Pontiff, in re- 
affirming preceding Papal decisions, enumerates in 
Quadragesimo anno. “Among these precautions,’ he 
says, “the first and most important is that, side by side 
with these trade unions, there must always be associa- 
tions which aim at giving their members a thorough 
religious and moral training, that these in turn may 
impart to the labor unions to which they belong the 
upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct.” 
There are many such associations and societies affili- 
ated with the Central Verein, and wherever these or 
similar associations and societies exist we heartily rec- 
ommend their support by our members. 

We request all those who have the common good at 
heart to bear in mind that the present industrial strife 
carries with it serious consequences for the middle 
class, whose welfare is so seriously threatened today. 
Pius XI calls attention to a problem often overlooked 
or disregarded when he states, in Quadragesimo anno: 
“The condition of any particular business and of its 
owner must also come into question in settling the 
scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand wages so 
high that an employer cannot pay them without ruin, 
and without consequent distress amongst the working 
people themselves. If the business make smaller profits 
on account of bad management, want of enterprise or 
out of date methods, this is not a just reason for re- 
ducing the workingmen’s wages. If, however, the busi- 
ness does not make enough money to pay the work- 
man a just wage, either because it is overwhelmed with 
unjust burdens, or because it is compelled to sell its 
products at an unjustly low price, those who thus in- 
jure it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is they who 
deprive the workingmen of the just wage, and force 
them to accept lower terms.” 

In this connection the Holy Father likewise ad- 
monishes both employers and employed “to join in their 
plans and efforts to overcome all difficulties and ob- 
stacles,” and once more pleads “for mutual understand- 
ing and Christian harmony between employers and 
workers.” 

Only in this manner can the way to a beneficent re- 
organization of Society be paved, and the danger, of 
which the Holy Father warns, be lessened: “Unless 
serious attempts be made, with all energy and with- 
out delay,” to apply these remedies, “let nobody per- 
suade himself that the peace and tranquility of human 
Society can be effectively defended against the forces 
of revolution.” 


Extending the Scope of the Legion of Decency 


Acknowledging the notable service the Legion of 
Decency has rendered to Church and Society through 
its nation-wide campaign of protest against indecent 
motion pictures, we recommend its activity be extended 
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to include a campaign against the sale of birth-control 
literature, the public display of lewd and immoral pic- 
tures and periodicals in drug stores and on news stands, 
and the circulation of indecent books through the 
medium of lending libraries. The danger to the morals 
of youth present in salacious literature is perhaps even 
greater than that resulting from objectionable motion 
pictures. We earnestly request that ways and means 
be found to stamp out this menace to youth, family 
life, and the Nation. 

Moreover, we call upon all our affiliated units and 
individual members to support such a movement. We 
remind parents of their solemn duty to supervise the 
reading of their children, to investigate and remove, 
when discovered, the sources of corrupting influences. 
Let our actions ever be motivated in this regard by 
‘Christ’s promise that the pure of heart shall see God. 


Child Labor Amendment 

We urge our members residing in commonwealths 
which have not as yet ratified the so-called Child 
Labor Amendment to observe closely all attempts to 
secure ratification by the Legislature of their State. 

We would remind them again that powerful influences 
are at work to effect ratification of this youth control 
measure, and that only by constant vigilance and reso- 
lute opposition will its ratification be successfully 
blocked. 

We recommend that each and every substitute for 
the Child Labor Amendment should be scrutinized care- 
fully, and if the objectionable features which make the 
original measure unacceptable are incorporated in the 


bill, that it be opposed with every means at our com- 
mand. 


MISCELLANY 


The tentative program for the 23rd annual 
meeting of the Natl. Conf. of Cath. Charities, 
held recently at St. Paul, in discussing “new 
fields for Catholic Charities’ speaks of the ad- 


justments required of Catholic Charities under 
the “new order.” 


“One of the important functions of Catholic Charities 
under the new order,” the announcement states, “is to 
see that the new public benefits are administered effici- 
ently and wisely. Catholic Charities does not want to 
see these benefits administered in such a way as to un- 
dermine the morals and ideals of the individual or the 
family receiving them. There is always the danger 
that public administrators may use their positions of 
influence and leadership for the purpose of imposing on 
others their own philosophy of life. Catholic Charities 
must protect our Catholic people from any such viola- 
tions of their rights.” 


Continued requests for many of the bro- 
chures and free leaflets published by the Cen- 
tral Bureau have completely exhausted the 
available supply of these publications and con- 
sequently have occasioned their reprinting. 


Four reprints of popular brochures have already 
made their appearance and another will be ready for 
distribution shortly. These include a “Brief Catechism 
of Catholic Action,’ by Rt. Rev. R. Fontenelle; “The 
True Basis of Christian Solidarity,” by Rev. M. B. 
Hellriegel and the late Rev. A. A. Jasper; “The Head 
of the Family,” by Rev. Adolph D. Frenay, O.P.; and 
“Catholic Priests Distinguished Protestants Have 
Known.” The brochure to be reissued soon is “Con- 
traception: A Common Cause of Disease,” by Dr. Fred- 
erick McCann. 
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Among the free leaflets reissued are “The Essential 
Ghaactoristies of Catholic Action,” by His Eminence, 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber; “The Case Against Steril- 
ization of Mental Defectives,” by Chris. J. McSweeney; 
“Reconstructing the Social Order,” principles and poli- 
cies enunciated by Pope Pius XI; “Catholics and Civic 
Responsibilities,” by Rev. S. G. Perera, S.J.; “Parental 
Duties in Education,” by Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans; ‘The State and Parochial 
Schools,” by Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of 
Covington; “Galileo’s Daughter,” by Rt. Rev. Kolbe, of 
Cape Town, S. Africa; “Some Fallacies of Modern 
Education,” from the encyclical of Pope Pius AL, On 
The Education of Youth; and “The Pre-eminent Edu- 
cational Mission of the Church,’ from the same en- 
cyclical. 


At one of the sessions of the general conven- 
tion at Hartford it was reported $275,000 had 
been raised during the year by units affiliated 
with the N. C. W. U. for Seminaries, Sisters, 
Convents, Mass stipends, general charity, home 
and foreign missions, literature, social agen- 
cies, etc., an increase of more than $100,000 
over last year’s efforts. 


The treasuries of Branches and societies are likewise 
drawn on liberally for donations intended for chari- 
table purposes. Thus the Minnesota State Branch, at 
the recent Caledonia convention, approved the follow- 
ing contributions: $50 to the Holy Father, $75 for 
Mexican relief, $25 to the China Mission Building 
Fund, $15 to Sr. M. Dolorosa, a Maryknoll nun in China, 
and $50 to the Central Bureau. In addition, the mem- 
bers appropriated $16.25 for subscriptions to the 
Bulletin, official organ of the N. C. W. U., to be sent 
to the American Hierarchy, and $200 for a new State 
banner. 


During the convention 24 subscriptions to the Bulletin 
were secured. 


Shortly after the close of the Schenectady 
convention of the New York Branch of the C. 
V., Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, secretary of 
the Syracuse Local Branch, broadcast a 10- 
minute resume of convention proceedings over 
Station W.F.B.L., in Syracuse. The broadcast 
was part of the regular Knights of Columbus 
Catholic Action program. 


In his address Mr. Hemmerlein outlined the main 
features of the convention and summarized the accom- 
plishments of the Schenectady gathering. In addition, 
he presented a brief history of the C. V. since its in- 
ception in 1855. 


Complimenting the C. V. on a successful con- 
vention, the September Record, official organ of 
the Western Catholic Union, focuses attention 
on the C. V.’s dedication to the cause of Catho- 
lic Action, and in this connection deplores the 
“sins” committed by many Catholic groups in 
the name of Catholic Action. For example, the 
Record states, “there have already crept into 
Catholic Action many abuses, in fact, picnics, 
dances and commercial undertakings.” 


Despite the great age and tradition of the C. V., the 
article declares, “much pioneer work lays before the 
Central Verein, but its messages will continue to be 
heralded around the world, opposed to those things that 
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attempt to uplift humanity without taking into con- 
sideration the principles laid down by the Savior and 
Founder of the Catholic Church.” 


_ Editorial comment on the Hartford conven- 

tion resolutions has been widespread in the 
Catholic press. The Michigan Catholic, of De- 
troit, especially commends the C. V. on the 
resolution “Loyalty to Catholic Education.” 


_ Quoting that passage of the proposition wherein is 
stated our Catholic children should be afforded educa- 
tional advantages which will safeguard the interests of 
their immortal souls, the Detroit paper adds this per- 
tinent remark: “With irreligion and atheistic radical- 
ism rampant on all sides, Catholics have new incentives 
to realize this objective for patriotic as well as religi- 
ous reasons.” 


The first vice-president of the C. V., Mr. 
George Phillipp, of Fort Wayne, Ind., received 
the additional honor of being elected president 
of the St. Joseph’s State League of Indiana at 
the recent convention of that organization con- 
ducted at Evansville. 


Mr. Phillipp has long been active in C. V. circles. In 
1931 he filled efficiently the réle of chairman of the con- 
vention arrangements committee when the C. V. held 
its 76th annual convention in Fort Wayne. 


An experienced and discriminating member 
of our organization has written us: 


“Rey. Fr. Ostheimer’s address [delivered at the Youth 
Conference in Hartford]. on ‘Why Should Catholic 
Youth Organize?’ was one of the very best I have 
heard. It covered the subject completely, and I hope 
it may bear fruit and that all those in attendance will 
report a year hence what has been accomplished.” 


Book Review 


Received for Review 


Meyer, Wendelin, O.F.M., and Neyer, Paschalis, O.F.M. 
Lebendige Seelsorge. Vol. I. Freiburg i. B., 
1937. Herder, St. Louis. Cloth, 368 p. 
Price $2.60. 
Koch, Edw. A. The Local Industrial Guild. A Begin- 
ning Anew. Publ. by the Author, German- 
town, Ill., 1937. p. c., 36 p. Price 10 cts. 
Secretariat des C. M. Le Vendredi saint de 1|’Eglise 
d’Espagne. Document publie. Montreal, 
1937. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. p. c¢., 32 p. 
Price 15 sous. ee i 
Timpe, Georg. Katholisches Deutschtum 1. d. Ver, staa- 
: che Ein Querschnitt. Freiburg i. B. 1987. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 248 p. 
Price $2.40. “ 
Eppstein, John. A Catholic Looks at the League. Cath. 
Social Guild, Oxford, 1937. p. ¢., 388 p. 
Price 10 cts. } 
McNeil, Rev. Leon A. and Clendenin, A. A. The Litur- 
gical Year. An Explanation of the Cycles, 
Seasons and Feasts of the Ecclesiastical 
Year. Cath. Action Committee, Wichita, 
Kans., 1937. p. c., 68 p. Price 25 cts. 
Nielen, Dr. theol. Josef Maria, Gebet und Gottesdienst 
im Neuen Testament. Hine Studie zur bibl. 
Liturgie u. Ethik. Freiburg i. Br., 1937. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 356 p. 
Price $3.60. 


Reviews 


Corporis Christi. Aufriss 
Von Constantin Noppel, S.J. 
Herder Book Co. 

The characteristic feature of this volume is 
that it brings a unifying point of view and an 
organizing principle to the treatment of Pas- 
toral Theology which frequently enough is little 
more than a sum of practical suggestions, valu- 
able and useful in themselves, but lacking or- 
ganic structure. The application of the idea 
of the building up of the Body of Christ, which 
we owe to St.’ Paul, changes the whole com- 
plexion of the discipline and imparts to it that 
inner bond and spirit which transform it into 
a real science. The separate items fit natur- 
ally and easily into this scheme. The idea like- 
wise invests the science with a new dignity and 
proves a source of inspiration. 


_ The volume covers the entire matter pertain- 
ing to the field though in a summary fashion 
and it lays special stress on the pastoral prob- 
lems of our days. It endeavors to carry out the 
idea of the Holy Father who quite recently ex- 
plicitly declared that the old methods of the 
pastoral ministry are inadequate and must be 
adjusted to our changed social conditions. The 
manner of presentation is both stimulating and 
refreshing. 


Aedificatio der Pastoral. 


St. Louis, B. 


C. BRUEHL 


Church History for the Use of Secondary Schools. By 
Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder Book Co., 1986. pp. XI, 564. With 
Illustrations, $2.25. 

The author of the present church history in- 
tends to supply the students of our secondary 
schools with a suitable text-book, to acquaint 
them more fully with the beauties and treasures 
of the divine institution of Christ’s Church; he 
deplores the meager historical knowledge on the 
part of our laity in regard to the development 
of the Church, their spiritual mother. 

The book is well suited to its purpose. The 
various paragraph headings within the chap- 
ters are judiciously selected and will help the 
student master its contents with ease. Like- 
wise numerous pictures illustrate the text for 
the reader. 


The work is based, to a large extent, on the 
Church History by Dom Poulet, but the ar- 
rangement of the material is chiefly the work of 
the author. The book is very reliable; there are 
few points where one will differ from the 
author’s viewpoint. Some passages contain 
misstatements of fact, although these flaws will 
not detract greatly from the general perfection 
of the work. We hope the author’s objective, 
to give our students a better grounding in 
church history, “to stay them in their spiritual 
combats throughout life,” will be realized. 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
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Warum es in Deutschland so kam. 
Von Veni Vidi. 
if 


Dabei hatte bei einer Einfiigung in das Sys- 
tem Briining oder Papen der Nationalsozalis- 
mus ungeahnte Moéglichkeiten gehabt, die fried- 
liche Stosskraft des deutschen Volkes ins Un- 
ermessliche zu steigern. Er hatte alle guten 
Dinge, die auch er wie alle Parteien unter vie- 
lem Geistesschutz verborgen besitzt, viel wirk- 
samer, sicher nachhaltiger durchfiihren k6on- 
nen, ware er in geordenter Weise in die deut- 
sche und in die Weltoffentlichkeit eingetreten 
und nicht wie ein Elefant in einen Porzellanla- 
den. Seine Vorganger hatten ja schon alles vor- 
bereitet. Die Linksopposition war schon aus- 
geschaltet, nicht zuletzt durch den Zugriff des 
damaligen Reichskanzlers Franz von Papen, 
als dann die Hakenkreuzler mit viel Getése und 
viel unnotiger Scharfe, jedoch mit sehr wenig 
Verstand, nach dem ominésen Reichstagsbrand 
in der deutschen Tagesgeschichte mit dem 
Gummiknitippel herumtobten. Aber das ist ja 
dasHauptmerkmal vonungezahnm- 
ten Charakteren, dass sie selber 
nie gehorchen, von anderen aber 
mit der Peitsche den Gehorsam 
erzwingen zu miissen glauben, 
weil sie andere fiir so schlecht 
halten, wie sie selber sind. Und das 
trifft beim Nationalsozialismus zu. 

Noch einige Momente seien bei der Analyse 
der Hakenkreuzmentalitét hervorgehoben. Wer 
ist eigentlich Nationalsozialist? Sehr wenige 
Menschen aus der Kriegsgeneration, dafiir 
sehr viele und nicht immer die besten Nach- 
kriegsgewachse. Es sind vielleicht zum grossen 
Teil die Jahrgange, die im Krieg gezeugt wur- 
den und die so von der Vernichtungsmentali- 
tat jener Tage ihren Teil abbekommen haben. 
Denn wenn man schon an Vererbung denkt, so 
wird man kaum fehlgehen, wenn man auch an 


die Vererbung der Nervenaufregungen der 
Weltkriegstage denkt. Und gewissermassen 
hat die Erfahrung diese Mutmassung bereits 
bestitigt. Es ist, in Tirol hauptsachlich, fest- 
gestellt worden, dass vielfach die Kriegskinder, 
namentlich uneheliche Kriegskinder von Kriegs- 
gefangenen, den iiberwiegenden Prozentsatz 
jener stellten und stellen, die man in Oester- 
reich als Sprengstoff- und Bombennazi abstra- 
fen musste. 

Nun wird einer sagen, dass auch Kriegsteil- 
nehmer unter die Nationalsozialisten gegangen 
seien. Zugegeben! Aber, es waren meistens 
Leute, namentlich am Anfang der Bewegung, 
die sich in kein geordentes Leben mehr hinein- 
finden konnten. Es bildete sich eine eigene Art 
Menschen heraus, ein neuer Reislaufer- und 
Landsknechtstyp, der auch nicht vor schweren 
kriminellen Vergehen zuriickschreckte. Das 
schlimmste aber war, dass diese Verbrechen 
von der Fiihrung gedeckt wurden, ja, gedeckt 
werden mussten, sodass man von Hitler wie 
Schiller von Wallenstein sagen kann und muss: 
,sein Lager nur (seine SA und seine SS) er- 
klaret sein Verbrechen.” Es sei hier offen und 
frei gesagt, man darf Hitler trotz aller ab- 
stossenden Charakterztige nicht nur fiir eine 
aus sich despotisch gewordene Figur der Ge- 
genwartsgeschichte halten. Er ist vielleicht 
mehr ein Produkt seiner Umgebung als man- 
cher andere. Er ist ganz nach der Theorie von 
Zola und Darwin eine Milieuerscheinung. Das 
entwurzelte Preussentum haltlos gewordener 
Nachkriegsdesperados hat auch ihn entwur- 
zelt. Die politischen Abtriinnigen des deutschen 
Biirgertums haben ihn aus der Bahn geworfen. 
Sie haben durch ihre Zigeunerei die Bohemian- 
anlage des immer hart mit dem Dasein Ringen- 
den zur Dominante seines Lebens gemacht. 
Wieviel Adolf Hitler an gesundem politischem 
Sinn einst hatte, beweist jene klassische Partie 
aus seinem Buch ,,Mein Kampf,” die mit wirk- 
lich echten Toénen das Lob Doktor Karl Luegers 
singt, den er den gréssten deutschen Biirger- 
meister aller Zeiten nennt. Diese Gesundheit 
wurde verdorben, als Ludendorff und dhnliche 
Gestalten in seinen Gesichtskreis traten. Ich 
stehe mit dieser Argumentation nicht allein. 
Wenige Wochen nach dem Hitlerputsch hat sie 
Kardinal Faulhaber vor der ganzen damaligen 
bayerischen Regierung und vor mehr als tau- 
send katholischen Akademikern im grossen 
Lowenbrausaal in Miinchen in die Worte ge- 
fasst: ,,Der Nationalsozialismus, die national- 


sozialistische Bewegung war in ihren Uranfan- 


gen durchaus rein.” Dieses Bischofswort zur 
Grundlage nehmend, muss man die Méglichkeit 
offen lassen, dass diese Bewegung sich einmal 
mit der Gnade Gottes entsiihnen kann. Das 
muss man gelten lassen, wenn auch momentan 
die Aussichten auf eine Verchristlichung des 
Nationalsozialismus sehr gering sind. Doch 
wir diirfen nicht kurzfristig und kurzraumig 
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und nur in Tagen denken, sondern miissen alles 
aus dem Blickpunkt der Ewigkeit betrachten. 
Darum sei hier auch entwickelt, was eine 
Christianisierung des Nationalsozialismus fiir 
die Kirche, das Christentum und fiir das deut- 
sche Volk bedeuten wiirde. Die Schlussfolge- 
rung sel vorweggenommen: es konnte unter 
Umstanden nichts Geringeres bedeuten, als die 
Wiederkehr des Heiligen Reiches schlechthin. 
_ Man stelle sich vor — aber ist es nicht eine 
Utopie?? — : Adolf Hitler in Frieden mit der 
Kirche ! Das hiesse: die gewaltige moralische 
Macht der 400 Millionen Katholiken stiinde ihm 
zur Verfiigung wie einstmals den Kaisern des 
Abendlandes zur Zeit Konstantins, zur Zeit 
Chlodwigs und zur Zeit Karls des Grossen. 
Und wer hinderte dann den heutigen Kanzler 
und Fiihrer des Deutschen Reiches, wie Karl 
der Grosse, wie Barbarossa und Otto der 
Grosse nach Rom zu ziehen und sich vom Stell- 
vertreter des Gesamtchristentums zum Kaiser 
des Abendlandes kroénen zu lassen!? Und hatten 
wir einen Kaiser des Abendlandes nicht bitter 
notig?. Man glaube ja nicht, dass sich die bol- 
schewistische Gefahr vermindert hat. Sie ist 
so drohend wie nur je. Vielleicht hat dieser 
Gedanke Bischof Hudal von der Anima in Rom 
vorgeschwebt, als er sein Buch ,,Die Grundla- 
gen des Nationalsozialismus” vor einiger Zeit 
schrieb. Aber, wird einer einwenden, Adolf 
Hitler ist doch kein Fiirst von Adel und Ge- 
bliit. Dem sei die Antwort: auch die franki- 
schen Hausmeier waren den Merowingern ge- 
gentiber nur einfache Ministerialen. Aber sie 
waren die Tiichtigen und schliesslich die Ein- 
zigen, denen man den Schutz und Schirm des 
Abendlandes anvertrauen konnte. Sollte das 
nicht auch in der modernen Welt moglich sein, 
dass solche Eventualitaten eintreten? Europa 
ist von den Flammen des Bolschewismus einge- 
schlossen. In Spanien und im Osten brennen 
die blutroten Flammen der Zerst6rung. Und 
hat nicht schon oft in der Welt Lauf der ge- 
waltige Gott die Herzen der Fiihrenden mit 
dem Finger seiner Gnade beriihrt? Es sei er- 
innert an den Heiligen Stefan von Ungarn, an 
den Heiligen Kaiser Heinrich, an Konstantin. 
Warum sollte nicht auch Hitler seinen Severin 
finden kénnen, wie ihn der Germanenhauptling 
Odoaker zur Zeit der Volkerwanderung fand?! 
Der Arm Gottes und seiner Gnade ist heute wie 
damals unverkiirzt. Seine Allmacht gilt heute 
in den Stiirmen der tobenden Weltrevolution, 
wie sie galt, als die Germanenztige das Romi- 
sche Reich in Triimmer legten. Gerade weil ich 
‘die Zusammenballung des Unchristlichen im 
Schosse des Nationalsozialismus sehe, miissen 
solche positive Gedanken als Hoffnung fiir den 
kiinftigen Tag der Ernte ausgesat werden. 
Hoffentlich fallen diese Gedanken nicht auf 
einen allzu steinigen Grund! 
Doch werfen wir, um die ganze Schwere der 


Aufgabe unserer Zeit zu erfassen, noch einmal 
den Blick auf die negative Seite! Diese nega- 
tive Seite hat keiner so gut erkannt wie der 
Mitbegrtinder der Tirpitzschen Vaterlandspar- 
tei wahrend des Weltkrieges in Deutschland, 
der langjahrige Chefredakteur der ,,Miinchener 
Neuesten Nachrichten” und spitere Herausge- 
ber des ,,Geraden Weges,” Dr. Gerlich, der in 
dem spater bei Kufstein in Tirol von national- 
sozialistischen Mordern umgebrachten Dr. Bell 
einen Mittelsmann zum braunen Lager besass. 
Dr. Gerlich und Dr. Bell liifteten auch in weit- 
gehendem Masse den Schleier iiber den Be- 
ziehungen zwischen den Sowjets und den Na- 
zis, die nach ihrer Auffassung 1923 und auch 
nachher bestanden. Die neuere Geschichte der 
letzten Jahre gibt Dr. Gerlich auch in diesem 
Punkte recht. So funktioniert die Gestapo, die 
Geheime Staatspolizei Deutschlands, genau 
nach dem Muster der russischen GPU, der ehe- 
maligen Tscheka. Ebenso entspricht der Ko- 
mintern auf russischer Seite eine Nazintern auf 
deutscher Seite, die ihre Sendlinge in Belgien, 
Holland, England, Polen, Lettland, Tschecho- 
slowakei, Ungarn, Jugoslawien, Oesterreich, 
Rumanien arbeiten lasst und die jeweiligen Op- 
positionen dieser Lander gegen ihre legitimen 
Regierungen aufwiegelt. In dieses Kapitel ge- 
horen unter anderem der Juliputsch mit dem 
Dollfussmord vom 25. Juli 1934, die Dutzende 
und Hunderte von Attentaten in Oesterreich in 
den Jahren 1933 und 1934, der Versuch eines 
Putsches in Ungarn, die Treibereien der Eiser- 
nen Garden in Rumanien, die Nazipropaganda 
in Siidtirol, die Minierarbeit der deutschen 
Turnerbiinde in Oesterreich, die Henleinpartei 
in der Tschechoslowakei, die Aufspaltung und 
Gleichschaltung des Auslandsdeutschtums in 
den verschiedenen tiberseeischen Landern, in 
den USA, in Brasilien, Argentinien u.s.w. 

Dazu kommt die meist nie beriicksichtigte 
Tatsache der Ritickversicherung mit 
dem bolschewistischen Russland 
durch Bestehenlassen des Rapollovertrages, von 
dessen Kiindigung man nie gehort hat. Es 
wurde vom neuen Regime in 
Deutschland also zviemlich das 
Schlechtestevomalten Weimarer 
Regime tibernommen. Man sieht 
demnach, wie fadenscheinhig die 
antimarxistiseche” “Haltungs des 
Nationalsozialimus ist. Der neueste 
Schlager ist die Meldung, dass nunmehr Russ- 
land die Gottlosenschriften Ludendorffs und 
seines Kreises auf Staatskosten ins Russische 
iibersetzen lisst, um sie zum Kampf gegen die 
Religion des Christentums ausniitzen zu kon- 
nen. Nun haben sich aber Ludendorff und der 
Nationalsozialismus vor kurzem ausgesohnt. 
Liegen sich da nicht also Hakenkreuz und Sow- 
jetstern in den Armen, um die biirgerliche, 
noch mehr aber die christliche Welt zu vernich- 
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ten? In diesen Plan passt die Gleichzeitigkeit 
der Verscharfung der deutschen wie der russi- 
schen Christenverfolgungen. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cene- 
tral-Stelle. 


“Deutsche Heimat” in Amerika. 


Vom 6.—7. Marz dieses Jahres fand in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, die erste deutschamerika- 
Hische Heimatkundes lagu n gostatt, 
Ein Bericht tiber diese Tagung mit dem vollen 
Wortlaut der Vortrage (10) liegt jetzt vor 
(Deutsche Heimat in Amerika, Be- 
richt iiber die erste deutschamerikanische Hei- 
matkunde-Tagung vom 6. bis 7. Marz 1937 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, veranstaltet von der ,,Deut- 
schen Tafelrunde” zu Cleveland, Verlag Grenze 
und Ausland, Berlin W-30, 1937, 60 Seiten). 
Es ist nicht Aufgabe dieser Zeilen, sich iiber 
den Zweck und die Zweckmassigkeit einer sol- 
chen Tagung auszulassen. Jeder Versuch, die 
Deutschamerikaner, seien sie Deutschstammi- 
ge im weitesten Sinne oder Amerikadeutsche, 
einander naher zu bringen, kann nur aufrich- 
tig begrtisst werden. Da in diesen Vortragen 
geschichtliche Hinweise einen grossen Raum 
einnehmen, seien zu diesen einige Bemerkungn 
gemacht. 

In dem Vortrag ,,Deutsche Volkskunde in 
Amerika” wird der Name Hannover, den etwa 
80 Gemeinden tragen, auf die preussische 
Stadt Hannover zuriickgefiihrt (S. 17). Dies 
diirfte nur auf wenige zutreffen. Es ware zu 
untersuchen, inwieweit die Namen auf die eng- 
lischen Konige, die den Titel ,,Konig von Han- 
nover” trugen, auf die in englischen Diensten 
stehenden hannoverschen Regimenter, auf das 
Konigreich Hannover und auf die Auswande- 
rung konigstreuer Hannoveraner zuriickgehen. 
Kin anderer Vortrag befasst sich mit den ,,An- 
fangen deutschen Lebens und deutschen Ein- 
flusses in Ohio.” In meiner ausfiihrlichen Be- 
sprechung des darin angefiihrten Buches von 
Hellmut Trepte ,,Das Deutschtum in Ohio bis 
zum Jahre 1820” (Central-Blatt Vol. XXVII, 
Juli/Aug. 1934, Nr. 4/5, S. 158-159) wies ich 
schon auf einige Fehldarstellungen hin. So ist 
die Sandusky Bay nicht nach dem deut- 
schen Handler Anton Sadowsky benannt wor- 
den (S. 26). Sie heisst so nach dem Fluss 
Sandusky. Dieser Name aber hat wie die meis- 
ten amerikanischen Flussnamen in in diani- 
schen Bennenungen seinen Ursprung. Aehn- 
lich verhalt es sich ja auch mit vielen Staaten- 
und Stadtenamen. Auf der Suche nach ihrer 
Bedeutung muss man also zuerst auf sie zuriick- 
gehen. Sandusky — Tsaendosti — Ootsan- 
dooske (Wyandotwort in englischer Schreibwei- 
se) heisst: ,,.Es (Wasser) ist kaltfrisch. (W.)” 
oder ,,Dort ist das Wasser rein.” Die Stadt 
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Sandusky hiess bis zur sogenannten Schlacht 
von Sandusky (1763) Ogontz Point, dann Port- 
land und erst viel spiter Sandusky. An dem 
verhiltnismassig kurzen Wasserlauf des San- 
dusky (100 Meilen) gab es allein fiinf Stadte 
dieses Namens. Zudem findet sich der Name 
Sandoquet schon 1718 festgelegt. — Die Her- 
renhuter Siedlungen stellen nicht die erste 
weisse (?) Siedlung in Ohio dar (S. 28, 32). 
Will man die franzdsischen Handels- und Mili- 
tirposten nicht als Siedlungen ansehen — sle 
sind es jedoch wie alle derartigen Posten — 
dann bleibt immer noch die Ansiedlung von 60 
Wyandotindianern als erste bestehen. Der Je- 
suit De la Richardie siedelte sie in der Nahe des 
spiteren Forts Sandusky an. Nach seinem Tode 
(23. Marz 1758) zerfiel sie allerdings wieder; 
anders erging es ja auch nicht der Herrenhuter 
Griindung. Die eigentliche Besiedlung des 
Staates, abgesehen von den genannten und den 
vielen Streusiedlungen, wurde erst 1788 durch 
die Griindung von Marietta durch Rufus Put- 
nam, den ,,Vater des Staates” in Angriff genom- 
men, hieran kommen wir geschichtlich nicht 
vorbei. — Ebenezer Zane ist kaum als Deutsch- 
stammiger anzusprechen (S. 30). Nach der Fa- 
miliengeschichte kam der Vater, Andrew Zane, 
1681 mit William Penn nach Amerika; er ge- 
horte der Quikersekte an. In dem Vortrag 
,»phrata — eine deutsche Klostergeschichte 
aus Pennsylvanien” heisst es, die erste Bibel in 
Amerika sei mit Hilfe des (protestantischen) 
Klosters Ephrata von Christoph Saur in Phila- 
delphia gedruckt worden (17438) (S. 40, 41). 
Die erste Bibel — es ist eine indianische Ueber- 
setzung — wurde vielmehr schon 1663, und 
zwar in Cambridge, Mass., gedruckt. Nebenbei 
bemerkt war Christoph Saur — alias Sower, 
nicht der erste deutsche Buchdrucker in 
Amerika, wie immer angenommen wird, son- 
dern der Pfalzer Joh. Peter Zenger in New 
York. Daselbst gab er seit 1733 The New York 
Weekly Journal, die zweite New Yorker Zei- 
tung, heraus. — Der Vortrag ,, Deutschamerika- 
nische Geschichtsforschung” ist in jenem pro- 
fessoralen Ton gehalten, wie wir ihn von drii- 
bigen Besuchern kennen. Anstatt die heimat- 
deutschen Fehler zuzugeben, indem man sich 
um die Volksbriider im Ausland nicht kiimmer- 
te und ihre Bemiihungen nicht anerkannte und 
sie sttitzte, wird dem Auslanddeutschtum vor- 
gehalten, was es alles zu tun unterliess. Kein 
Wort findet sich fiir die miihsame und wertvolle 
Kleinarbeit der inzwischen eingegangenen 
deutschamerikanischen geschichtlichen Gesell- 
schaften, die Jahrzehnte friiher gearbeitet hat- 
ten, ehe man es in der Heimat tat. Sehr eigen 
bertihrt die Ueberheblichkeit, mit der die Ge- 
schichtsforschung auf katholischer Seite abge- 
tan wird. (,,Und doch ist das Unglaubliche 
wahr...”) Der Vortragende hatte es aus dem 
auf seiner Entsendungsstelle (Deutsches Aus- 
land-Institut, Stuttgart) gesammelten katholi- 
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schen deutschamerikanischen Schrifttum besser 
wissen sollen. Nur Unkenntnis kann behaup- 
ten, ,,mit den deutschen Protestanten steht es 
viel besser” (S. 48). Auch die Jahresberichte 
des Central-Vereins iiber die Sammlung von 
Deutsch-Americana standen ihm zur Verfii- 
gung. Fir das verflossene Geschaftsjahr seien 
sie hiermit gegeben. 


Die Abteilung ,,Deutsch-Americana” umfasst 
_heute 8075 Nummern: 3449 Biicher, 3321 Bro- 
schiiren, 762 gebundene und 87 ungebundene 
Zeitschriften, 413 gebundene und 93 ungebun- 
dene Zeitungen. Dazu kommen 370 Sammel- 
mappen mit geschichtlichen Ausschnitten. Es 
ware zu wiinschen gewesen, statt Allgemeinhei- 
ten greifbare Zahlen von protestantischer Sei- 
te zu geben, ehe man sich ein absprechendes Ur- 
teil erlaubte. Die Zentralstelle ,,bedarf nicht 
eines Anstosses,” um ,,wertvollstes Material”— 
es ist mehr als das — zu Tage zu fordern. Was 
sie braucht, ist ,g0o0dwill’ und jene Hilfe, 
die anderswo offenbar leichter zur Verfiigung 
steht, um in Auslanddeutschtum zu machen. 
Erheiternd geradezu wirkt, wenn man jetzt erst 
nach hundert Jahren den deutschamerikani- 
schen Farmer entdeckt (S. 50). Wir wissen 
langst, was er nicht blos fiir die Kirche, sondern 
auch fiir die Erhaltung des Volkstums bedeutet. 
Seit 1902 erscheint die katholische Wochen- 
schrift ,,Der Landmann,” und schon 1913 gab 
Dr. Joseph Och (Direktor des Josephinum in 
Worthington, Ohio, gest. 1935) seine Schrift: 
»DWer deutschamerikanische Farmer. Sein An- 
teil a. d. Eroberung u. Kolonisation d. V. St.” 
heraus. Das abfallige Urteil tiber die amerika- 
nischen Leistungen auf dem Gebiet der Philoso- 
phie wollen wir nicht so schwer nehmen (S. 
51). Dem Vortragenden ist offenbar das Werk 
von Gustav E. Miiller ,,Amerikanische Philoso- 
phie entgangen. — Schliesslich: eine, wenn 
auch kurze Geschichte der katholischen deut- 
schen Einwanderung befindet sich in den ,,Rec- 
ords of the American Cath. Hist. Society” Vol. 
XXXVI, December, 1925, No. 4, p. 305-358, 
»»Lhe German Catholics in the United States of 
America” by Rev. Matth. Anth. Pekari of the 
Capuchin Order. 
| Soll sich wirklich ein Bewusstsein zum ange- 
stammten Volkstum entwickeln, dann muss man 
alles ausschliessen, was politische und religidse 
Ueberzeugungen verletzt; andernfalls ist ein 
Zusammengehen aller im vornherein ausge- 
schlossen. Auf einer Tagung wie in Cleveland 
haben eine Expektoration iiber Johann Hus (S. 
32) und abgedroschene Redensarten wie die von 
der ,,despotic power of Rome” (S. 34) ebenso 
wenig zu suchen wie ein Vortrag tiber den 
Mann im Mond. Ausfille gegen Katholisches 
mehren sich in letzter Zeit wieder, in Zeitun- 
gen, Zeitschriften, Ansprachen und Vereinsre- 
den. Es wire bedauerlich, fiele man wieder in 
jene hiasslichen Bekimpfungen zuriick, die mit 
der Hintertreppenjournalistik der ,,Freiheits- 
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manner” einsetzten und sich bis zum Weltkrieg 
hinzogen. Sollte sich solche Kampfweise als die 
grosse Mode entpuppen, dann werden un- 
sere katholischen Vereine, alle katholischen 
Deutschamerikaner, die etwas auf sich halten, 
von ungeschickt manovrierten  ,,deutschen’”’ 
Veranstaltungen einfach fernbleiben ; sie miiss- 
ten Prtigel haben, wenn sie, daran teilnehmend, 
sich obendrein beschimpfen liessen. 


Von Herzen méchten wir lieber allen iiber- 
triebenen kleinlichen Forderungen gegentiber 
dem Schlussredner, Dr. med. H. 8. Reichle, zu- 
stimmen: ,,es ist nicht unsere Absicht, nur 
Statistiken und Tatsachen zu erheben, um sie 
nachher in Bibliotheken verstauben zu lassen. 
Sie miissen hinaus in das Volk getragen wer- 
den.” Darin mitzuwirken, durch unermiidliche 
Sammlung wie durch Hinweise bei Vortragen 
und auf Tagungen, dass wir berufen sind, durch 
unser deutsches Erbgut am Wachsen dieses 
Landes mitzuarbeiten, wird eine der schonsten 
Aufgaben unserer katholischen Vereine blei- 
ben. Die Schrift kann trotz ihrer Einseitigkei- 
ten an den Studienabenden unserer Vereine als 
Unterlage fiir Besprechungen dienen. Es wird 
ihnen daran klar werden, von welcher Bedeu- 
tung die Bibliothek an der Central-Stelle in St. 
Louis ist. Sie wird auch vielen die oft wenig 
geachteten Schatze auf unserer Seite kostbarer 
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Sorgenvolle Missionsobere. 


Nicht nur leiden die in den Landern der Hei- 
den bestehenden oder bereits geplanten Missio- 
nen unter der Devisenpolitik Deutschlands und 
den in Europa herrschenden Notstanden tiber- 
haupt, sondern auch das Missionswerk in den 
nordischen Reichen empfindet den Druck der 
Lage schwer. Man schreibt uns aus Skandi- 
navien: 

,Die schlimmen Zeiten wollen kein Ende nehmen. Die 
Verhialtnisse auf dem europdischen Festlande haben uns 
nur die Hoffnung verringert, Untersttitzung von dort- 
her zu erhalten. Wir schlagen uns nur mit der gréss- 
ten Not durch. Jede kleine Hilfeleistung wird darum 
mit dem innigsten Danke angenommen.” 

So der Verfasser des Schreibens, ein Apost. 
Prafekt. Was zu gleicher Zeit ein Apost. Vikar 
aus einer anderen Weltgegend meldet, die in 
jeder Hinsicht das gerade Gegenteil von Skan- 
dinavien ist, klingt dennoch auf dieselbe Note 
aus: 

Wir befinden uns in einer bésen Lage, weil uns die 
materiellen Mittel mangeln, die Gelegenheiten, das 
Missionswek zu fordern, auszuntitzen.” 

Nachdem dieser Bischof sodann den Em- 
pfang einer ihm zugesandten Gabe bestatigt 
hat, schreibt er uns folgendes: 

Wir sind froh um jede Hilfe, denn die Zeiten schei- 


nen immer diisterer und schwieriger zu werden. Die 
Propaganda in Rom hat daher ein Rundschreiben an die 
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Missionsobern erlassen und zur Sparsamkeit ermahnt, 
vor allem, dass man sich in der Aufftthrung von Bauten 
einschranken solle. Das trifft uns ins Herz. Im 
Kampfe gegen die mehr als 50 Sekten, die allein in 
meiner Missionsdiézese gegen uns kampfen und eifrig 
kampfen, sollten wir Schulen bauen k6nnen und Ka- 
pellen. Wir sollten es an fast 30 Platzen, die wir ha- 
ben. Aber es fehlt das Geld und es fehlen uns Briider 
zum Bauen. Auch hier in Inkamana sollten wir bauen. 
Es sind die Raume fiir die Knaben zu klein und ebenso 
fiir die Madchen bei den Schwestern, und auch die 
Schulen sind zu klein. Als im Marz der Schulinspektor 
der Regierung hier war, hat er von acht Schulzimmern 
sieben als zu klein ausgemessen und berechnet und er 
verlangte Vergrésserung der Schule. Wir haben un- 
terdessen drei neue Raume gebaut, aber es fehlen doch 
noch mehrere. So gibt es fiir den Bischof Sorgen an 
allen Ecken und Enden. Andererseits ist alles das auch 
ein Zeichen, dass das Missionswerk wachst und nicht 
stille steht. Bitte uns, ich bitte herzlich darum, auch 
in Zukunft nicht zu vergessen.” 


Gestempelte Briefmarken im Dienste der 
Caritas. 


Zuweilen wird die Frage gestellt, ob gestem- 
pelte Briefmarken wirklich den Missionaren 
den behaupteten Dienst leisten. Folgende Mit- 
teilung der ehrw. Schw. M. Isidora zu Bettiah 
in Indien sollte jeden Zweifel dieser Art besei- 
tigen. Sie schreibt uns: 


,Mit grosser Freude empfingen wir die drei Kartons 
mit Marken, wofiir wir Ihnen innig danken. Es ist eine 
wahre Wohltat ftir unsere Mission, solche Liebesgaben 
zu empfangen. Ueber 50 arme Witfrauen erlangen ihr 
Lebensunterhalt durch diese Wohltat. Nehmen Sie vor 
allem unsern aufrichtigsten Dank an ftir die freundliche 
Aufmerksamkeit der zwei Dollar-Marken, weil sie einen 
hohen Wert besitzen. Wenn wir nicht unbescheiden 
sind, méchten wir fiir die Zukunft wieder um eine Mar- 
kensendung bitten.” 

Zur Erklarung diene, dass diese Mission die 
erwahnte Anzahl von Witwen beschaftigt halt 
mit der Reinigung und Sortierung der fiir 
Sammelzwecke bestimmten Briefmarken. Be- 
sonders erwiinscht sind Jubilaumsmarken und 
solche von Werten iiber drei Cent. 


Christentum und Deutschtum. 


In der Zeitschrift Positives Ohristentwm (Nr. 47) 
aussert sich Richard Euringer, der bekannte national- 
sozialistische Dichter und Schriftsteller, folgender- 
massen tiber die Frage, ob das Christentum das 
Deutschtum verfalscht habe: 

», His ist die Beziehung des Germanischen zum 
Christentum, die das Wesen erst verwirklicht, 
dass der Deutsche als deutsch empfindet. Die 
deutsche Moglichkeit steckt im Germanentum. 
Die deutsche Wirklichkeit beginnt erst mit dem 
Christentum. Aus christlichem Geist wiederge- 
boren, erschien das germanische Wesen deutsch 
vee Nicht zerstort, sondern befruchtet worden 
ist das germanische Organ durch die christliche 
»fremdidee.” Die Frucht dieser Befruchtung 
war das Deutschtum... 


So ist das Deutsche nicht zu denken ohne den 
Faktor Christentum, wie das Germanische nicht 
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zu denken ist ohne den Faktor Heidentum. Je- 
der Versuch, germanische Wirklichkeit neu zu 
wirken, ist zur Unwirklichkeit verurteilt, wo 
die Gétter Schemen bleiben! Jeder Versuch, 
christlichen Geist auszutreiben aus deutscher 
Art, bezahlt sich mit Entartung. Nicht neben- 
einander leben Deutschtum und Christentum 
im deutschen Menschen. Dies ist zu sagen auf 
die Frage: ,,Hat das Christentum das Deutsch- 
tum verfilscht?” ,,Nein. Es hat das Deutsch- 
tum verwirklicht!” (Miinsterer Kirchenblatt, 
1937, No. 2): 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Romeis, O.F.M., Dr. K., Die kinderreiche Familie und 
ihr Segen. Erstes Heft aus der Schriftreihe: 
Volkische Kraft aus heiligen Quellen. Buch- 
verlag Germania A. G. Berlin SW 68, 1936. 
80 Seiten. Preis 40 Cents. 

Es fehlt heute nicht an Schriften und Bii- 
chern itiber Familie und Familienleben. Hatten 
die Menschen auf die wiederholten Sendschrei- 
ben der Papste bis zuriick auf Pius IX gehort, 
diese Notschreie in letzter Stunde von geistli- 
cher wie weltlicher Seite waren nicht notwendig 
gewesen. Heute weiss jeder, dass die Mehrzahl 
der weissen Volker am Absterben, und dass die 
Grossstadt das Grab des Familienlebens ist. Es 
ist gut, dass der Verfasser der vorliegenden 
Schrift in aller Griindlichkeit und Sachlichkeit 
die Ursachen des Geburtenriickgangs vorfiihrt. 
Er beschrankt sich nicht auf die zu oft gehér- 
ten von Weltkrieg, Malthusianismus, Freiden- 
kertum und Siindenelend, sondern findet deut- 
liche Worte fiir kinderscheue, verweichlichte, 
selbststichtige Frauen und Manner und fiir die 
Unwahrheit ist der Behauptung von der schlech- 
ten Wirtschaftslage. Im zweiten Teil zeigt der 
Verfasser u. a., dass der Kinderreichtum der 
katholischen Familie durchweg grésser ist als 
der der reinprotestantischen und vor allem der 
kirchlich gemischten Ehen. Er bringt hierfiir 
amtliche Zahlen und Ausziige aus den Werken 
bekannter Statistiker. Doch wire die schon 
fiir Frankreich iibliche Phrase von der ,,fort- 
schreitenden Verweltlichung und _ Entsittli- 
chung des 6ffentlichen Lebens” als Begriin- 
dung der franzdsischen Kinderarmut besser 
unterblieben. Die amerikanischen Katholiken 
wenigstens haben keinen Grund zur Ueberhe- 
bung in diesem Punkt. Die Zahlen von Ir- 
land, Grossbritannien und U. S. A. sind lei- 
der nicht angegeben (bekanntlich ist die Kin- 
derzahl der kathol. Familien in Grossbritan- 
nien nicht tiber dem Durchschnitt der gerin- 
gen in nicht-katholischen). 
die so klare und zeitgemisse Schrift fiir uns 
noch eindringlicher, wenn wir diese Zahlen 
und die der andern Linder Amerikas hitten. 
Aber auch so bietet sie den amerikanischen Ka- 
tholiken Stoff zu tiefem Nachdenken iiber diese 
fiir die Kirche lebenswichtige Frage. Sie 
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Jedenfalls ware 


